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MENT of SCIENCE. 
22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
‘The ANNUAL pee UE MEETING will 
CARDIFF, AY, August 19. 


Preside! a 
WILLIAM HUGGINS, Esq., DCL. LL D. F-R.8. Hon. F.R.8.E. F.R.AS. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are requested 
vogirenct notice before t Ist of roan intention to offer Papers. 
rmation about ‘odgings and other —— ments may be 
Secretaries, Bank rdiff. 
amiosd from the Local » othe 
Assistant General Secretary. 


7 IBRARY ASSOCIATION of the UNITED 
L KINGDOM, 20, Hanover-square, London, W. 


dent—ROBERT HARRISON, pees Librarian of the 
— London Library. 


perse ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


NEXT be held at 


commencing on WEDNES. 








The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING en we held at 

NOTTINGHAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Septembe! 
Papers on matters affec' Public Libraries, on questions of Practical 
ie = on Bibliographical subjects will be read and dis- 
l be an bition of Library Appliances and Plans 

ilier 7 Buildings. 
Secretaries will be glad ba receive offers of Papers not later than 
V7. The Annual Subse ription is One Guinea. Persons engaged 
sagt administration are entitled to join without election. Others 
en of ~ eee aed ee: —— communicate with either of the 
MAC ALISTER, ’ | Hon. Secs. 
x MASON. 


PEMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1891. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
October 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1891. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING—‘ Elijah.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

Dr. 3 C. Mackenzie’s ‘ Veni Creator ee 

mposed expressly for this Festival) ; 
neohome Violin Concerto (Dr. JOACHIM) ; 
Sterndale Bennett’s Overture, ‘ Naiades’ 
Brahms’s Third Symphony. 








WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion Music.’ 
WEDNESDAY tora 

New Dramatic Oratorio, ‘E 

(Composed by Prof. d expressly i this Festival). 





THURSDAY MORNING— Messiah.’ 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s Poncard Pair (os rh a ‘3 ‘Offertorium ’ ; 
Mozart’s ‘Ave Ve ; Dr. him’s ‘Cones tto; Schu- 
mann’s Fantasia (Dr. GACHIM), Cherubini's ‘Anacreon ‘Overture ; 
Weber's ‘Euryanthe’ Overture ; and W: agner Selections. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 
New juiem Guegent by Dr. Antonin Dvorak expressly for this 
Festival val); Wagner's “Parsifal’ Vorspiel; Beethoven’s Seventh 


aeney. 
FRIDAY EVENING—Berlioz's ‘Faust.’ 
Conductor—Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
Detailed Programmes will be ready on 1st August next, 


ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary. 
%6, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


OROUGH of NOTTINGHAM MUSEUM and 
ART GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 
ELEVENTH AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES and 
SCULPTURES. 





The above Exhibition WILL OPEN on SATURDAY, ge red 5th, 
. Works will be received between the 4th and 8th of August, 
ive. Forms and all particulars can be had on application. 

G. H. WALLIS, Director and Curator. 

Nottingham Castle, July 10th, 1891. 


S and their PREVENTION. — Mr. Eric 
STUART BRUCE, M.A. Oxon., F.R.Met.Soc., can ACCEPT EN- 
GAGEMENTS for the DELIVERY of his New Popular LECTURE 
®™ the above subject. Novel — ance Experiments.—For terms, 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACTS, 1889-91. 


HE COUNTY EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 

of the COUNTY of NORTHAMPTON uire a competent person 

to act as ORGANIZING and GENERAL SECRETARY to the COM- 

MITTEE, who will be required to devote his whole time to the work, 
and to enter upon his duties on the Ist September next. 

The appointment will be for six months certain, and before the 
expiration of the first three months the Committee will decide whether 
the mtleman to be appointed is to act for a further period of six months. 

muneration will be after the rate of 2251. per annum, besides 
travelling and other out of pocket necessary expenses. 
applicant is to send to me on or before the 25th inst. his = aly and 
qualifications. and at least two references. No testimonials required 
H. P. MARKHAM, co to the County Council. 
_County Hall, Northampton, July 13th, 1: 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, Conservative 

or Neutral —A B.A. of Oxford, Scholar of his College, with some 
experience, would be -- to CONTRIBUTE LEADERS, or undertake 
EDITO. P or SU ITORSHIP.—Address M., care of Messrs. 
Francis & Co., 4, Took cao, London, E.C. 








ARIS.—The ATHENIUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


Tis DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND a HOME COLLEGE in KENSINGTON, where his 
hter was for three years, and where Girls are prepared for Oxford 
mbridge without over-pressure or Coe —Address L. L. A., 
Mr. Stanford’s, 26, Cockspur-street, London, S. 


K ING@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PROFESSORSHIP of LOGIC and MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.—This 
appointment is now vacant. For le appl 
CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 


% 
CAL VINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
Bala, North Wales. 


The Committee will proceed forthwith to the ELECTION of a PRO- 

















‘O PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman, with twenty 
ishing oe experience in all Departments of ae 
= in; ae manager of a City tee is open to SIMILAR 


or to take 
inaee. hana. ako E., 22, Lind 





wi 
d, New 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN leaving School is 
WANTED to ASSIST in the LIBRARY of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. A small salary will = dress, with full 


ven.—Ad 
written Saag g to the Srcrerary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit-street, 
Lendon, 


F“crs HUNTED UP, Registers Searched, Wills 

Oe hig) Wepiewrioe Traced, in the British a Record Office, 
Language freee mMastacrpt or Type. bis hed nar poehrm pon 
Genealogists, 41, Wych-street, W.C. 


POPULAR SIXPENNY MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE (London), illustrated, high-class, serio-humorous, well 
established, with valuable advertising connexion, REQUIRES ADDI- 
TIONAL C. E Si ic preferabl » pq 
in private interview.—Apply at once to Error, 17, Lichfield- road, 


[YPE- -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss Giappina, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


O AUTHORS.—-MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. 











and Local 











1,000. Dae oat Copies, 6d. -per 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; Pla 
Ng 5s. ee rsand' Writers sent out to Hote “ 
&e. ae School ofs Shorthand, Limited, 27, Chancery-lane. 
Teiephone ? Now: Telegrams “ Shorthand,” London. 





L AUSANN E, a picturesque Town by the Lake of 
ee ae About baa British residents. Climatic air station ; 
racing air; e bis re. Magnificent and very healthy situation on 

the slopes of the wiss Jura, overlooking the Lake, from whose shores 

it is 1} miles distant. Winter less cold and Summer less hot than other 
stations situated in the same latitude. Rock-water of first quality; 
good drainage. Vai Promenades and Excursions. Numerous Edu- 
cational Establishments for Young Ladies and Gentlemen. University 

Studies at the University of Lausanne (French). Conservatoire = 

Music, and eatre glish, Scotch Presbyterian, and Wesle 

Churehes. Excellent Hotels and Pensions. Furnished and Unfurnis ed 

Houses and A: ments on moderate terms. British Vice-Consulate. 

Lawn Tennis, Football, Boating.—Apply to the “ Bureau de R 


I gatens of vipa — Ngee Languages and the Exegesis of aorhe 


Salar: with 
poy on or before W: uke, .—- July, to 
R. H. MORGAN, Secretary, 
a Bridge, North Wales. 


ALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN tag tite AL COLLEGE, 
Bala, North Wal 
oe —Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, 
(late Prineipal of the University College of W: Re ye 
This COLLEGE, first established in 1837 for the Training of Ministers 
among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, will be OPENED tee 
SEPTEMB — as an exclusively Theological College, into which all wil! 
be admitted whether vi ompooee for the Ministry or Laymen. A fee ~ 
5l. for the Session will be cha: in the case of Students not Candidates 
for the Ministry among the vinistic Methodists, 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The 
SESSION 1891-92 will begin on 8th Octo BER. The Colle; 
supplies for persons of either age, above the ordinary school age, the 


ens of continuing their studies in Science, Language, History, Lite- 
rature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, Physi , Electrical, En- 
neering, Geological, and Biological Laboratories are 0} n daily. The 
ngineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and 


Mining Engineering, Surveying and Architectural Work ; and special 
arrangements for practical work have been made with various Engineers 
in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the 


College. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Prof. J. RYAN, M.A. LL.M. (Camb.) D.Sc. (Lond.). 
bbe at Astin da el suman of Civil, Mechanical, 








Electrical, and Mining and Ap plied Geology 
for Civil | and Mining Engineers. Facilities are ; offered the way of 
College 8 E ‘ing Works’ Scholarships. an and special 
arrangements for entrance into rene ay life. CALENDAR, con- 
taining full information, » Price. 1s. (by post, he There will be about 
15 vacancies in October. , Should be made 





as early as possible to the “Secretary, on —— Prospectus and par- 
ticulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained. 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 





YWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
NATURAL eae, of the value of 125 Guineas (i.¢., ie 
admission) and 601. are awarded annually in OCTOBER at ST. MAS’S 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, London, S.E. 
For particulars apply to Mr. G. Renp ie, Medical Secretary. 
E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 





ments” of the Society for the Development of Lausanne. 


KETCHING HOLIDAY.—Two Ladies are 
desirous of meeting with one or two others willing to devote a 
FORTNIGHT to 8K . An Artist will accompany them and 
es the morning to Instruction.—Miss Ciarx, 10a, Goldhurst-terrace, 
jampstead. 








EADING PARTY to GERMANY. 


One of the Professors of Modern gem oes at Model College, 
Dublin, who is in the habit of spending his any, will 
leave for Hanover about the end of July, and is willin, to take charge of 
a few PUPILS who wish to Study German. Speci: ilities a espe 
nowledge of the Language, 





pages So ring a Conversational uring 
ole residence nothing but German will be s) spoken, “Acmeage 
ments can be made for meeting the Pupils in Lon: —For further 


== apply to Messrs. Arxin & Co., 208, Great Brunswick-street, 





C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 

COUNTANT, and VALU ER. Advice given as to the best mode 

of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ ay aes Highest references. Consultations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Me. C. H. RUSSELL, Authors’ Agent, 28, Theo- 
SE bald’s-road, Gray’s Inn.—Negotiations with Publishers, Advice 
given, Searches at British Museum, Record Office, and Probate Registry. 
—Excerpta and Copies. Translations. Terms moderate. 





&, apply to E. Bruce, ., 10, Observatory-avenue, K 
I Ww. Esq., ry 





HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES,— 
larrunes ee of ‘Academy Notes’ will continue his Popular ART- 
n the Season 1891-2, as ee at the London nstitution, 
Spank Manchester, &c ‘Pictures of the Year’; 2. ‘The 
of a Line’ ‘Morocco Sli Lm, with Illustrations by Lime- 
light For partis address to 123, Victoria-street, London, 8. W. 
HENRY BLACKBURN'S STUDIO. 
mipieequcnese ot & a -¥ te ak for Book — Newspa) er Illustrations, 
the COU UCTION in DRAWING a the PRESS is con- 
tinued five days a ag with Technical esttionts 


HE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
of the BOROUGH of RICHMOND, Surrey, invite applications for 
the Office of LI BE ARIAN from those Candidsses only who have held 
in a Free Public Library. Sala! . per annum, with un- 
resbaonee, fuel, and light. eirailentions | in own handwriting, 
adorsed ‘‘ Librarians! ship,” We a | ag age, we whether single or married, and 
waizumber i in family, ars of presentand previous employ- 
ma before MON with h oj aaee 0! Secmoniee, to be sent to the undersi; 
mal , 27th July inst. The person appointed will be 
page ng pi ry. yassing, personal or otherwise, will 

Wteeuied a disqualification. 


Signed, FRANK PACY, Librarian and Secretary. 
—— Uber.) pineal, Surrey, 


ASS SECRETARY or REPORTER. — WORK 
toma ANTED. Shorthand, 












































































140; legible non-fem. Longhand; good 
Correspondent and Reporter; Lite iterary facility; fair omic’ of 
and French Te and of Politics. References.—Write 





dx, May's, 162, Piccadilly, 





PARISIAN wishes to place DAUGHTER (18) in 
FAMILY or SCHOOL, Oxford, Cambridge, or London. Mutual 
terms or exchange.—Apply Madame Bernarp, care of Miss Ashford, 
Precincts, Rochester. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


Head Master—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 
This School has been established, with the sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends and under the ment of Members 
of that y, for the ——— of providing an Education not inferior to 
that given at the leading Public Schools with a Classical and Modern 
Side. The House stands on gravel high above the town and the Thames 
meee with over forty acres of park land, affording excellent Cricket, 
‘ootball, and Lawn Tennis Grounds, as wellas a Playground, a Gymna- 
aa, and a Fives Court. 








Terms, 351. per term. 
For particulars apply to Tue Hap Master, Leighton Park School, 
Reading. 





[us tad edniaraty >! of ST. ANDREWS 
rants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 


the M.A. e centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aber: 
deen, Bedfor: lfast, Birmingham, Bristol, , Cheltenham, Cork, 
‘in, Dumfries, E burgh, Inverness, r, Liverpool, 


iceste’ 
——_e a Manchester, Newcastle-on- -Tyne, and Paisley. 
tus, &c., apply to the Sxcrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, 





For aa 
university, Be Andrews, N 





UTHORS.—DIGBY & LONG (Publishers of 
The AUTHORS’ MANUAL, a Guide to all Branches of Literature, 
Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE, Fifth Edition, 5s.) oved Works, 
to undertake, on favourable terms, the Publication of ai ye Works. 
Catalogue of Books and Prospectus of Authors’ Manual = 
Address 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGAZINE and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 

Pry tly aisha SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 

street, ide and Ir ;W orks—Plough-court, Fetter- 
lane, tae E.C. 


ENERAL PRINTING WANTED.— 

Machining of Bookwork, &c., from Publishers’ Plates. Best 

ork. Estimates free. Low price for constant work. CORRE- 

SPONDENCE INVITED. Price List of Job Work post free.—Lovis 
Mansuatt & Co., Chiswell House, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING, PUBLISHING, and 
ADVERTISING.—Newspapers, Magazines, and Books printed 
and published by contract. 

KING, SELL & RAILTON, Gough-square and Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, have the very latest and best Rotary and other machines, 
newest types, and skilled workmen. Arrangements can be made to 
work advertising department. 


TIXHE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

















the | rere to the safest and most cautious treatment, 


y 
. R. THOMPSON Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W 
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THe AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W. 


(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s ‘nt 





The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Durer, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 
Subjoined is quotation from a notice in the Atheneum :— 


“The reproduction of Francia’s lunette of the ‘Dead Christ and 
is’ in the National Gallery is simply perfect, and the ‘ Virgin, 
Christ, and John,’ by Perugino, in the same eatlection. not less delight- 
ful and complete. The ‘Three Children of Charies I.,’ from Windsor, 
is all that could be wished for, rae ~ on ing a great deal. We see 
the touches of the brush, and the grai e canvas, and we have the 
chiaroscuro of the picture aataterned 4 expressions are unvitiated. 
The handling of Van ae) is not — truly given than that of Rem- 
brandt, Perugino, Raphael, or Da V “the pee of St. Helena,’ by 
Veronese, in n Trafalgar-square, and Darer’ 's ‘Head of a Man about Fifty 
Years Old,’ in the Prado, are wonders in their way. ™ 





FRENCH ART is rep d by a Selection from Pictures in the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, and by numerous Examples from recent 
Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 





AUTOGRAVURE. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS has pioneered the way for Photographic 
Engraving upon Copper, and the process is successfully worked by the 
Company. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman Hunt, Her- 
bert Schmalz, Frank Brangwyn, Haig Wood; of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s 
Hospital by Herbert Draper; of Early German Engravings; Medals of 
Scotland; ard Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and 
from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
(NOW READY.) 
The Book is erown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &. 


Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his Pro- 
ductions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.1.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at University College, and 
Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 
Master's Work by a Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 


Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 








Catalogues. 
[MPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 


Should obtain HARRISON & SONS’, 59, Pall Mall, S.W., QUOTA- 
TIONS for all NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, having always a 
large stock on er Pa Estimates for Bookbinding, Rebacking, 
, for large quan’ 
Lk 2 8 & ELVE/Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Boo! 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 72, now ready, post ee six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


— os OO % PRIZ 5 58. 


BICKERS & SON have —— on hand a very large Stock of Standard 
Books in handsome leather petines. = suitable for School Prizes and 
Presents. NEW CATALOGUE pos 

Bickers & Son, 1, | aeonint -square, London. 


GLAISHER, No. 265, High Holborn, 

London, W.C.—W. GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 

BOOKS will be at Se cowl on application. New Remainder List for 

1891 just out. Many great reduction in price. —— Books 
of the Day at Discount Prices. ea pedal List of French Books. 




















OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


en Soe on moderate terms. 
eo 
DULAU & CO. 37, 80 UARE. 


oR SALE, Seventy-two Vols. of ‘PUNCH,’ 
capital condition and well bound.—What Offer ? 
Apply to R. Carnes, Auctioneer, Bridport. 


TT'EN VOLS,., Illustrated Folio Edition, HUME’S 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, 1806, bound Russian.—Three Vols., 
RUSKIN’S ‘STONES of VENICE,’ Third Edition —What Offers ?— 
M. G., 13, Windsor-terrace, ford. 


ys SCIENTIFIC BODIES, MECHANICS’ 

INSTITUTES, HEADS of COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c.—TO BE 
SOLD (a bargain), by order of the Executor, a large number of TRANS- 
PARENCIES Painted on Linen, including 56 of the Sun, 43 of the Moon, 
21 of Mars, 20 of Jupiter, 24 of Saturn, 42 of Comets, 54 various. A 
Circular Transparency Benger pang’ vainted) of the Zodiacal Signs and 
Constellations. Large Map of the Moon, 8 feet by 7, mounted on rollers. 
—Addre: ss W. M., care of Abbott's, 32, Eastchea: eap. 











O ART CONNOISSEURS and COLLECTORS. 

—Fine EXAMPLES of T. 8. Cooper, R.A., Herring, sen., Shayer, 

James W ebb, Tissot, Henriette Ronner. The above SLX PICTURES, 

best Specimens of the Artists, FOR SALE. Never before in the market. 

Particulars post free. On view any day except Saturday at Lady Guide 
Office, 352, Strand, London. 








MUD!8'S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be ondanet at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Co om of ‘the Best and most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in circulation at Mupie’s Liprary. 

fs Bg of general interest are freely added immediately on 
pu 

Library Catalogue for 1891, 1s. 6d. Pros and Clearance Lists 
of Books on Sale, postage free. eis 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


[, ° 4 224 i, eR AOR. 





Pre 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The se Bs Rey. the 
Dean of Llandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir H uni Barkly, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Ri, a on. Bar! of 
a “eee — John Lubbock, Right Hox Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 


fy 


Original Drawings by George Cruikshank, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, -equare, W: 
MONDAY, July 30, at ten mint 28 a 1 otock 1 o'clock ; thease 
able and scarce COLLECTION of 0 DUA WiNeS y Ging 
CRUIKSHANK, comprising the Artist Sketches of at come of 
Sk etch Sook, coutaleing abe bout we im Faisal The Hot ah 
early et &e. vole im his 
Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 
OCS 
Autograph 7 ot boett TEM bee the late ROBERT k. 


Me crox, PUTTICK z & SIMPSON will ste by 


ie 


Gros DB | LOreaseterws 61h) Ozeere mcr 





of princi — and Chorus of the performers at the siematins 
fatee che canwibetean if by post, on receipt of stamp, 
Valuable Musical Instruments, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

eA CTION, at their House, » &. y aleosten comnee, ase 
TUESDA +! 21, and Follo Day. at 12 o'clock 
(OLLECTION of MUSICAL PRO ERTY, incl 





an extensive C 
compass Grand and Cottage Pianofortes—O: s—2& su 
seein Ge oh adios iain ee aces 
moniums ; also abou r ins, Violas, &. 
e valuable residue of the late SAMUEL APPLEBY, 
solicitor and friend of netti. 


jogues on application ; if by post, on receipt of at 
China, Pictures, and varied Effects. 


ESSRS, PUTTICE. & SIMPSON will i SELL by 
House, Leicester -square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. 4 Say 3, and F Following Da Day, at ten ry lo'elock 





Pretaat _ Ty Astew Sil a oid Plated Articles 

udin jue Silver, an‘ 

of the ee ae late Miss F. A. Windsor), Enamels, by ont 
Antique Furniture, an: 


a Effects. 
Catalogues on m application; if by post, on receipt of stamp 





rature, in various Languages. one oe a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2/. with fae fee 0! N 30%, 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and trem to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to rare 16s. Prospectus on Fo a 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Position cheerful and 

central, three minutes’ walk from 8.E. Riy. Station.—R. G., Roxwell, 
Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(CHISLEHURST (near the Railway | Station, and 


nn oom § situated opposite Bickley Park).—TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE; 
an 


(si 
with sangre de: and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Ni 
Dressin, Glass 





ng Houses, &e., and all 
the adjuncts oft a Gentleman’s first-class establishment, surrounded by 








manenns of the late Rev, Dr. OSBORN, of Richmond, 
esident of the Methodist Conference, 
MESSE. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Hl SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, August. 6 6, and Two Following Days, at 10 minutes } 
1 —- k_ precise (Saturday and Sunda: aoe. the 'Y 
of t RN, of Ri ex-President im 
Methodist st Conference, com we Works = Since incl 
number of Books relatin, to Wesleyan Methodism, Boo! Books ia all 


of Literature, 
pecs in preparation. 


Chancery Division. Mr. Justice Chitty. 
Stock of Copyright Publications 0 Ay Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE 








14} acres of Fe rfectly find Pasture.” Original near Pleasure Grounds, MESSRS. PUOTTICK - SIMPSON will SELL by 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Past t, 36U/. per annum. No AUCTION, at their go oe ne, uare, W.C. 
remium —Detailed particulars, &c., ad — at Inglewood, Chisle- | TUESDAY, Au st 11 Hana ot of J py enncensil te 
uret, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cnaemea. of 29a (corner of), Lincoln’s | valuable STOCK of COPYR Cpa of Messrs. G! 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. BRIDGE & SONS, late of feaerel ley, E.C. (by — of Mr. wn 
Chitty). Catal ogues in immediate preparation. 
CORN a — CHELMSFORD. 
Sales by Auction Important Sale. 


The Library of the late Rev. C. PERRING; Duplicate Books 
Srom the L trary of of a Nobleman ; and the Collection of Works 
on Cricket, the Property of FREDERICK GALE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 20, te aries Following xs 
at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANU! ae including 
LIBRARY of the late as C. PERR: ae DUPLICA: TES of a NOBLE- 
MAN’S paver and the LIBRARY f FREDERICK GALE, Esq., 
comprising many Works on Crcketing and amongst Standard Publica- 
tions: First Editions of Sir Walter tt, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, 
G. Cruikshank, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Ruskin, and other 
eminent authors—Punch, 99 vols.—Ovide Metamorphoses, par Banier— 
Notes and Queries, 55 vols. —Chippendale’s vith beaut tt r Furniture— 
utifu 


Thomson's Seasons, one of three — es Leper with wally coloured 
engravings — Gentleman’s Magazine, 98 v ‘ols. — ray Contes, 
Edition des Fermiers Généraux—Retif de la Bretonne, Payso perverti 
et Paysanne pervertie, 8 vols.—Hore B. Mari Ate on Feitam, 


with exquisite miniatures—Wodrow Society's Ya ieetions, 23 vols.— 
Shaw’s my f 29 vols. — Perrault, Hommes Illustres— Roxburgh 
Coromandel P’ a 3 vols.—Wallich, Plante Asiatice, 3 vols.—numerous 
Books of Prints, choice Engravings, ‘and Standard Works of English and 
Foreign Authors. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection o of —_—- h Letters and Historical Documents 
formed by the late C. LAWFORD J. POCOCK, Esq., of 
Brighton. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, cert at 1 o'clock ock precisely, the 

COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH L: —- HISTO L DOCU 

MENTS formed by the late CRAWFORD J. POCOCK, Esq, of 

Brighton, containing Specimens of Prince Albert Thomas Bewick, 

James Boswell, Byron, Carlyle, Charles L., 8. T. Coleridge, w. Cowper, 

Cromwell, Charles Dickens, Sir W. Scott, Tennyson, Thackeray, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A valuable Collection of English and Foreign War Medals, 
the rty of a Lady. 








d i of Sale — The Chase. 
" Fesidence 0 of Mr. ay FOSTER WISEMAN.—LI EY oY of koe 
BOO. a large number of a Scarce, and = 
Works, a Early Editions, collected ai a ares 3 expense—a choice 
Collection of Proo’ Engravings by ominent inglish, Italian, _ 
Flemish, and French 5 ae ee ye in ‘Complete Sets 








derv 5 
Jeoth, Both, Bassano, Armfield, Leslie Smith, Yates, Miles, 
Spencer, Lely, and others—a very valuable Collection | of flees on 
Specimens, 1 Glass Cases, in fine condition, jae one some of great 
rarity—English and Oriental China—Pair of 28-inch Bronzes—solid 


Vintage Wines, Ports, Sherries, Clarets, Burgundies, &c 


B. HILLIARD & SON are instructed by 
e Trustees to SELL theabove pea fe Sates at the Corn Exchange, 
CHELMSFORD, on TUESDAY EDNESDAY, July 21 and 22. 
et will commence each day at Siiewe o'clock. 
talogues and orders to view the day before the Sale may be obtainel 
of th the Auctioneers, Chelmsford. 


Wines and Cigars of the late Right Hon. G. A. F. CAVEN- 
DISH-BENTIN¢ ‘K, M.P. P.C. ; Wines 9; the late Sir W.R. 
DRAKE, F.S.4., the late Colonel HA BRO, M.P., the 
late C. P. MATT: 'HEWS, Esq., and others. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully ~g ae Be that they will SELL by scm 

at their Great Rooms t, St. James’s-square, DAY, 
July 20, .” ne Cala Day at at 1 tT o'clock recisely (by Sadles? 0! tthe EE 
ecutors), the Cellar and Cabinet of LIGARS of the Rist 
yg re AVENDISHLB! eee raat M.P. P.C., d L wes 








of Prince’s-gardens ; of Colonel WAMBRO, MP. Soak late of Port 
land- pmmet gf Cc. UF ete Esq., deceased, late of Hertfort- 
ee may be had on paying for the same, and Catalogues. 





MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SEs, by rpc “26 their House, No. 13, Welli 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 31, ~y i o'clock precisely, s 
valuable COLLECTION. of ENGLISH and FOREIGN NAVAL an 
MILITARY WAR MEDALS and DECORATIONS, in Gold, Silver, by 
Copper, the daly ofa LADY , comprising the following rare and 
interesting — —Two bars, Fort Detroit hrystier’s Farm (J. Ster- 
_. R.A.) bars, Fort Detroit-C! hateauguay-Chrystler’s Farm 

Canadian ‘wilitia}~ Peninsular, fourteen bars. NavaL: “Endymion” 
ith ‘President ”"—‘‘ Sh with “C ke "—E.I C. Mysore and 
Deccan Medals— Cromwell's “Dunbar” Medals — Colooney Medal — 
various rare pane and Volunteer Regimental Medals and Badges, 
= ons. several ‘Groups of Medals "—Foreign Orders and Deco- 
= ons. Cc. 

y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 

on yA of three stam ps. 


Collection of Books, Engravings, § §c., of the late R. E. 
Esq. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C on 
MONDAY, July 20, the valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS of the late R. E. LONSDALE, E of Nice (formerly 
of 26, Old Bond-street), ETCHINGS by GEORG ” CRU lappiet a 
Smirke’s Original India Proof Plates to Don ee wings 
and Etchings of Sibson—Books Illustrated by G Craikehenke- Dickens 8 
Sketches by Boz, both Series, First Edition—Ainsworth’s St. Jam ames’s, 
presentation copy—Original Editions of Dickens and Thackeray. 

Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp, 








Wines and Cigars of the late T. K. TAPLING, Esq., U.P. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON and WOODS 
respectfully oe. motes | that they will SELL by, AUGER, a 

their Great Rooms, rorder of James’s-square, TUBSDAY, Af 

pe 21. atl Ya (by 07 ~j =) the k Executors), | ae Gellar of wir 


Cabinet of CIGARS OMAS KEAY TAPLING Tate FD 
late of 41, Pall Malle and Gumley Hall Market 

comprising about 500 dozens, and including Sherry, Madeira, 

the vintage of 1851— Burgundy, Chambertin and Romanee Conti of ls 
—Claret, Chateau Chateau Lafite, Chateau sane Chatesa 
Rauzan’ Cos d'Estournel, Brane Cantenac, and Chateau Haut Brion o 
1869, 71874, 1875, 1877, and 1881—Hock and XL, tt. of = 
1880, and 1881—-Perrier Jouet, Pommery, Clicquot, Ruinart, and Moe 
and Chandon’s—and 20 dozens of fine Brandy of 1856, eal and 1866 
Also the Cabinet of about 2,000 Cigars, and two Cigar Cabin 
Samples may be had on paying for the same, and Catalogues. 


Modern Etchings and Engravings. 
MESS ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & woons 
ae a pecttally Om oot notice ce that they will SELL by eT OOKT, Ld 
w t ames 
July 21, at 1 o'clock gusdietay. ot choice Se eT ae RINGS. and BX- 
Millais, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, B. Riviere, R.A., fe BICHINGS by 
Meryon, J. M. Whistler, A. H. baines, R. 








C. Waltner—also Early "English ‘ezzotints and Uniouaad Engra 
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ies Poets, the he Property the late W. HINDS, Esq.; Plate, 
Silver Conenp are, the Property of a Gentleman : 
Dine iaared, “09 


TESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
M: respectfully, ove notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
ms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNES- 
y, their G 22, ~ 1 fol gck precisely, the SERVICE of PLATE of WM. 
is eq. deceased, of King’s Walden, , Herts, comprising 
.. docevelth.-Vases—Tankards—Cups— Jaiters—Bread Bas- 
oe ‘ea Bervice—0& “tat Be a Silva erg Cups, 8 of Table he TE Hey 
‘0 ver an ve! ns, ic! Ss, 

English and Fo Foreign BS: Spoo! 


@e.—Gold and Rock stal 
ae ework and other Objects of ‘Art and Vertu, the Property my “4 
GENTLEMAN ; few Coins—Miniatures, &c. 








ee 
llection of Chinese and other Oriental — of Art o, 
ae ph ee JOHN HACKETT, deceased. wf v 


Meret CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


notice that they will ~ nn by AUCTION, at 

-street, St. James m ‘THURSDAY, 
a weir © at ry ) pood pre were (p once of p-2 Bxecutrix) the COLLEC: 
IN of CHINESE § of ART of General 
potaeet ot daring th the Gar int the North 
many ae the i sues im the ummer Palace of 
hg sag ——h ese Wao F. ~4. 4 elled Vases, 
Cites, Bottles Bowls, Figures, &¢.—Ja, ‘apan Vases—Clo oisonné Enamels 





Fine Old French Furniture and Decorative Objects, the Property 
0 Pf Major-General G. W. KNOX, C.B.; and from Private 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give oe that os will — - AUCTION, at 
their Great 8t. mn THURSDAY, 
Jaly 23, at Lo'lock, fine OLD FRENCH FU FUR) TURE and DECORA- 
OBJECTS, ti aig ag Bs Major-General G. W. KNOX, C.B., who 

has sold his aoa 


ilton-erescent, Llp ve 3 a@ beautiful Old 
ueterie Commode of the Regency Period, by Cressent ; 
and Dessert China—Old 





also a Crown Derby Dinner Service, and other 
Gente Furniture, &c., from Private Sources. 
aleeels and Plate, the irene of the : ee Honourable the 
MAR of EL 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
y vive notice that tam will SELL by AUCTION, at 
Grea nook ng -street, —e. juare, on FRIDAY, 
July 24, at 1 ae “tb “ee of the 3 of the Most Honourable 

MARQUIS of ELY), valuable SEWELS « and PLATE, 2B ed aioe I a 
fine Brilliant Tiara—a Brilliant Necklace wit 


ith large Emeral 
and nt—a Bracelet, Brooch, and Pair of Earrings set with Rubies, 


Pendant 
Emeralds, and Brilliants—a handsomely chased silver Candelabrum and 
a Pair of Candelabra, 


Old English Plate of the late Sir HORACE ST. PAUL; 
Jewels of the late Mrs. DAWSON; Collection of Miniatures 
the late Miss JAMES, and some unusually fine pieces of 
English and Foreign Silver. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ly give notice that the will SELL by pa = 








e 
their Great nae King - street, lames’s-square, on FRID. 
July 24, at 1 o’clock (by order of the Executor), ye ENGLISH Siu 
TE, the ay ORACE ST. as » ai 
comprising a P ig ME Foot (temp. Charies I ), Two-handled Cu; 
llesti | casters, , Entrée and Meat Dishes, Tea and Co: fee 
Se ECTION of 


Pots, of Knives, Forks, and Spoons, &c. The COLL 
MINIATURES, SNUFF-BOXES, and other OBJECTS 0: 
a. of the Executors), of Miss JAMES, decease: 


ERTU (by 
d, late of Norfolk- 





a de-park, d by her father, the late Andrew James, 
ae rewood-sq 80 PRESENTATION GOLD BOXES, 
Ba." the Property 0 rot t the late Right Hon. General Sir GEORGE 
MU Y. M.P., G.C.B., and other Objects of Vertu. JEWELS of the 
late Mrs. B. DAWSON (oo ‘sold by order of the Executors), gay a 
Brilliant Necklace ts each with Eleven fine lliants, 
and Brooches, nw ay , and Rings set with Sa) , Pearls, 
and Brilliants; also a cent Silver Cistern le in 1667, and 

itiful Rosewater Ewer 


presented to Lord Newport y Charles II.—a beau’ 
and Dish by Adam Van Vianen, of Utrecht, early Seventeenth — ury— 

a Set of Twelve Parcel Gilt Elizabethan Fruit Plates, gag ved 
with the Labours of Hercules, formerly the Property of obert 
Cotton—and a pair of handsomely Chased Vases (temp. Queen pam 


The Collection of Ancient a Pictures and oo 
of the Most ‘Honourable the MARQUIS of E. 
ESSRS. iy Co RISTIE, MANSON & “WOODS 


y sive: notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
reet, St. James’s-square, on SATU RDAY, 





ae fy Wexford; 
he first Earl and Countess o: a grand 
~~. a ty of yery fine ads by 
Tottenham in his Boots,” 
The Speaker Ponsonby, Willisen site George I., and other Historical 
Portraits—Miss Munro and Henry, Ear! of ly, by lica 3 
R.A —a curious Picture of = Battle of the yne, and Works of the 
ne tig tile ish Maste: The SCU eee 
grey of the Fifteenth Century Work and some fine Marbi 








the late Sir FRANCIS SEY- 
3s from different Private Col- 
ions. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & wooDs 
fae em A wire | notice that oy. will SELL Loa AUCTION, 
their Grea’ xine ores St. pee SATUR: DAY, 
» ETE at i ordloek, the LLBCTION ‘of PICTURES of Sir | eget 
UR, K.C.B., moved from K: m Palace. 
ee Ex am les of the italian, French, Dutch, an and Early En glish 
: s—also Portraits by Sir J. Re nolds, T. ee a Sir T. 
lawrence, Sir W. Beechey, R.A., including Sir P. Blake, Bart., whole 
length, by Sir J. Reynolds— -Miss 
by Sir T. Lawrence, engraved by 


Murray, the celebrated chef-d’cuvre 
G. T. Doo, R.A.—King George III. 
and Queen Charlotto, by Sir W. Beechey, R.A., and other interesti: 
ts—the Grand Canal, Venice, by letto, an important Wor! 
of the Master—and others from diff Private Ci 


Fine Italian Bronzes. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
<r sive notice that they will SELL = AUCTION, at 
Roo: King-street, a James’s-square, on SAT URDAY, 
iets ra 1 o'clock ‘oe of the h Court of Justice, Chance 
Division, Trau and re 'WO fine ITALIAN BRONZ. 
Dacchus, and a Statue of Venus, 
m the Duke of Litas Palace, Milan, after in Prince 
Rovolecar ‘s Collection at Prangins 


Ancient and Modern Pictures. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


Sur Goat Es give ae that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 


The Collection of Pictures 
MOUR, K.C.B., and o 

















King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
wk atl bapa precise % "valuable ANCIENT and’ MODERN PIC- 
Privat comprising Examples of 
J.C. pole 4 ™ Ladetl 8 r 
V. Cole, R.A. W. Linnell w. taaeee 
W. Etty, R.A. Morland H. Williams 
E. Hayes, R.H.A J. 8. Noble W. Wynfield 
iy F. Poole, R.A. T. Webster, B. 
J. Hollan ebb. 


Also-Pictures of the Itallan, Flemish, Dutch, and Barly English Schools. 





Porcelain and Decorative Objects. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, aa pe daa St. Jam uare. 'TCESDAY, 

= 28, at 1 Reelock precisely, BORCELAIN and DECORATIVE OB- 

TS from various Private Sources, comprising Old Nankin and 

Enameled Chinese Porcelain—Sévres, D: len, Chelsea, Worcester, 

—Crown Derby, Worcester, and other Dinner, 

sert, and Tea Services—Italian and French nzes—Arms—Clocks and 

Candelabra—and other r Decorative Objects and Furniture. 


Rorvar STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 

Now ready, Part II., Vol. LIV., JUNE, 1891, price 5s. 
Contents. 

On Prison Ethics and Prison Labour. By F. J. MOUAT, LL.D. 

Charitable Aspects of Medical Relief. By Dr. J.C. STEELE. 

Results of the Recent Census and a —— Rates in largest English 
Towns. By N. A. HUMPHREYS, E 

Note on Future Provision of Papers of Interest and Value for Con- 
sideration of the Society. 7 tne PRESIDEN 

Miscell limi urn of Census rad India, 1891. (2) 





Collection of Old Delft Ware, the Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
Bol greed y notice that they will SELL Bi AUCTION, at 
their Great Roo -street, St. James’s-square, 0 
ee atl o'clock rec! sey a choice and mai ‘UOLLECTION. of 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN 


—(1) P Ret 
White and Coloured Population of the Southern United States, 1890. 
(3 — 1890. (4) Influence of Customs 
Duties on Prive ¢ of W Wheat” y A. DE FOVILLE. (5) Influence of 
Civilization on Movement of Population. a, P. LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
(6) Notes on E d Works, (7) Quarterly List 
of Additions to Library. 
London : E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 5. W. 











Vases, Botties, G Caddies, Plaques, Plates, Human py and Animals— 
Bowls, Jardininiéres, and other Forms in great variety, including some 
rare ee with black ground, all of which have been exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. 


Porcelain and Decorative Furniture, the Property of the late 
W. HINDS, Esq.; Old Flemish and French Tapestry, §c. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on ‘THURS. y) 
July 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE FUR- 
NITURE, the Property of WILLIAM HINDS, Esq., deceased, removed 
from King’s Walden, Bury, Herts, comp! 
Chinese reelain—Old Chelsea Figures—Ol 
Porcelain—Chippendale and old Carved Oak Furniture—Louis XV. and 
XVI. Tables and Cabinets, and some Old En Armour and Lae 
—_ ——— at fa of Helmets and Halberds—also Old Flemish and Frene! 

in Embroderies, and a variety of Old English — 
a poor thet, ae trem different Private Source: 


Miscellaneous Books, Surplus Stock of Modern Publications, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 








July 22, and Two Macca Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, BE comprising Macl ery of Trigg Minor, 3_vols.—Ency- 
clopedia nica, Sve. © ition, 22 vols.—Caldecott’s Pictures and 


Songs, 2 vols. we BK 's Othello, &c., *Baition de Luxe—Boswell’s 
Johnson, 5 vols.—Ainsworth’s zine, 19 vols.—The Writings of 
Ruskin, Swinburne, Browning, and Hood—Alison’s Europe, 21 vols.— 
‘Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 24 vols.—Smith’s Greek and Roman 
Le phy, 3 vols. — Ritter’s Palestine, 4 vols.— Recent Editions of 
ical and Surgical Treatises. The MODERN PUBLICATIONS in- 
clude 339 Crommeline’s Poets in the Garden—200 Mumford Manor—1800 
Numbers of the — tional Review, &c. 
be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


FRI. DAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, §c. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 

DAY NEXT, July 24, at half - past 2 o'clock precisely, a Min) does 

lot of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, comprising Cameras and Lenses 

by some of the best makers, in many sizes tudio and Tripod Stands— 

Rolling Presses— Dark Ten — Shutters — Roll ara 
Albums, &c. ; also Surgical, "Galvan c, = nd Electrical Appliances—O 

and Race Glasses—several Microscopes a: and a quantity of Slides—’ fete 
SS. Chemical Glass—Clocks—Watches—and Miscellan: 


ron vie view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 











ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 345, is pub- 
lished THIS D. 

pecnhomm of JOHN MURRAY. 

PLAUTUS and HIS IMITATORS. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

TALLEYRAND. 

The MAKING of GERMANY. 

MEDIEVAL ATHENS. 

The LATER JANSENISTS. 

GIOVANNI MORELLI. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL and LABOUR. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


oO os See REVIEW. 
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T HE 
Arr. pr ode 

The ORIENTALJEWS. By Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L. LL.D. R.E. 
A PUBLISHER and his FRIENDS. 

. PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By R. M. Wenley, D.Sc. 

The LEGEND of ARCHANGEL LESLIE. By T.G. Law. 
MINERAL LEASES and ROYALTIES. By Ben. Taylor, F.R.G.S. 


CERTAIN NATIONAL NAMES of the ABORIGINES of the 
BRITISH ISLES. By Prof. John Rhys, M.A 


GOETHE'S ‘FAUST’ and MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
= rad ogg PLOUGHMEN’S UNION and its REFORMS. By 


Seon eee ee ta 


SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Alexander Gardner, 26, Paternoster-square, London, E.C. 


(GZ BEATER BRITAIN. JcLty NUMBER. 
Contents. 

A an SOCIAL PROBLEM—the DECREASE of RURAL POPU- 
LATIONS. By H. B. T. Strangways, Ex-Premier of South Australia. 

oneans COLUMN. 

MANY LANDS—ONE PEOPLE. A Criticism and a Suggestion. 

ARE the JEWS an IMMORTAL RACE? By J. Friedlander. 

SOME HINDRANCES to AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By L. H. 


Berens. 
The HISTORY of the ‘“‘NANCY” BRIG. By Frank Cundall, Jamaica. 
MINERALS of agi, ree AMERICA. By Rosa Saye 
A MOVEMENT in SOU Le mir LITTLE NOTICED in the 
PRESS. By the Hon. "7 Ww. Cott 
WHY GREAT BRITIAN SHOULD BUY OUT PORTUGAL in EAST 
AFRICA. By James Stealer 
NATAL NATIVE LAW. By H. E. Colenso. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. A. K. C. 
Mr. GLADSTONE on COLONIAL BISHOPS. &c. 
Offices : 1 128, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 


Y LIONEL S. BEALE, MB. F.RBS., 
Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 
. 230. 86 Illustrations, many Coloured. 5s. 
OUR MORA 'Y and the MORAL QUESTION. 2s. 6d. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS; and on Treating Disease. Third Edition. 5s. 


[Aow ready. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates. 21s. (Harrison. ) 
The MICROSCUPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. Fourth Edition. 21s. 
BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
On LIFE and on VITAL Tata 
The MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d.—The “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 5s. 6d. 


London: J. & A. Churchill. 
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The LIVER. (Now ready. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY, price ljd. 
HE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOK- 
SELLERS’ RECORD. (Established 1837.) 
Contents of JULY 18 ISSUE. 
poy ge COPYRIGHT. lbw genet Harrison's nonsense for 
ni; 


is Proclamation to Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
and Belgium only.—English Printers and the American aot 


A FURTHER INSTALMENT of ANNUALS of SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BOOKSELLERS of TO-DAY :— 
Mr. John Grant, Edinburgh. With Portrait. 


“ECHOES BY THE WAY.” By Idler. 
BOOKS of the WEEK. 
And all the latest LITERARY and TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Limited; and all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 


N? TES and QUERIES. (SsvENTH SERIES.) 
THIS ae NUMBER contains— 





NOTES :—“ Castle ee a G. Wainewright — Bibliography of 
Astrology —Sir P. Seibentalidie ame ral Christ” Epitaph— 
wift: Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: Wordsworth—Barbadoes rds 


a8 boat—Grass in ee 
—Mute—Knighthood of Sir T. More—Modern Latin. 
QUERIES :—Kilt—Portrait of Fielding—W. Boyd—Manor of Hercies— 
Field Names—W illiams er —Rothesay—Cein—Author Wanted— 
ore—Chronicles he Engisnd—Bishop- 
Hai 


rics—Lyle Family Female Writer of a Fol 
Manners Pe e—De Leybourn Family—Orr of Barrowield. Boa 
ford—Greek yrs—‘‘ Town him ’—White Harvest—Cradle-land. 


REPLIES :—Books Chained to Tombs—Oxford Chancellorship—Ealing 
—Ruen—Old Bibles—Vice-Admiral of Suffolk—‘‘ Watching how the 
cat jumps "—Influenza—Merchants’ Marks—Latin Quotation Wanted 
—Matthew Arnold—‘ Blood is thicker than wae ae seek 

in) a 





Maundy—English Race and Poet: me ". n 
Sentence of te—Spanish p-poles : Clock-; Lot ak 
Jlam—Badele—Chapter and Veree—Samnanl Lee—Whi 


eler's i 
—Cut Onions—Arundelian bese ee gg pete Reade—Trinit, 
Week —‘‘Fustian Words”— W. Sclater—P. Leopard—Dudle: and 
Ashton—E. Elton—Rotunda at Ranelagh—‘ Hol a BE ~“ eel on 2 
Gorse : Whin—Chichester Cathedral. ‘ughe: 





NOTES on BOOKS :—Ma: hew’s ‘Old —— Phonology —‘The Cen- 

tury Dict G Archeological 

Society —Lodge’s « ‘pean rE. ‘Que re de nos ies?’ 
—A Guide Book to Books ’—: The Annual Register.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Published os Cc. Phan 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor- street, 
Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 


James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
CRITICISM and FICTION. By 


Le py HOWELLS. With Portrait. {Hovis cloth Rae. 
Ly 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, 


and other —— By OSCAR WILDE. 16mo. boards, 
Ornamental, 2s. [Ready this day. 


A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. By 


THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“Fall of charm, and yar tool itis impossible not to pay a hearty 


tribute to ail the noble dames.” 
“INTENTIONS.” By Oscar Wilde. 
“These ‘Intentions’ are delightful * reading, especially for their 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d 
humour; and if I have failed to do them justice it is but a proof of Mr. 
Wilde's paradox that it is impossible to do justice to anyt’ we care 
about.”—Ricuarp Le Gauirenne in the Academy. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and 
— Stories. By MARY E. WILKINS. Crown 8vo. 
th, 6s. 
si Written with a feeling of sweet human sympathy, gilded by pleasant 
touches of humour.”—Otiver WenpeLt Homes. 


COLONEL CARTER of CARTERS- 
VILLE: a Novel. F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author 
of ‘A White Vanbrel ia in Mexico.’ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“The humour of Colonel Carter is irresistible... 
readable book.” —Star. 


STORIES of OLD NEW SPAIN. 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER, Author of ‘ Colour Studies.’ 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

“There isa rich Southern glow in the plots and back; grounds here. 

Some are humorous in a subdued way, and all are pathetic. 

Saturday Review. 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER: a Novel. 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE, Author of ‘In Ole Vir- 
inia.’ 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“As pretty and natural as any one could wish a love story to be. It 
is not tame either.”—Anti-Jacobin. 
A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


JERRY: a N lovel. By S. B. Elliott. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 
“The story is powerful ; the characters are real.” 
hester Guardian 


“<Jerry’ belongs to the class of American fiction of which too few 
specimens are seen in this country."—Morning Post. 


STRAN GERS and WAYFARERS. 


y SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo. cloth extra, 5s. 
a ad Jewett has a gift of quiet pathos and of its psaab or mang equally 
subdued humour.’”—James Russert Lows. 


JAMES R. Oscoop, McILVAINE & Co. 
45, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S 
Lis T. 


—_—_~>—— 


JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘Matrimony,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
a pas work of literary art carefully finished. ”—Anti-Jacobin. 
"i ble specimens of what a short story should be.” 


National Observer. 
DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards, 
Author of ‘Kitty,’&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Mystic, fantastic, altogether original, and very clever.” iy 


“Quite removed from the ordinary type. It has a decided al 
of its own, and is cleverly written.”"—Academy. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘Dono vam? New and Cheaper 
ition. Paper cover, 1s. ; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Thirty-first Thousand. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By 
8. BARING-GOULD, oe. of ‘ Mehalah,’ = Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Paper boards, 2 ; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BETWEEN the LINES. By Walter 


H. POLLOCK and A. G. ROSS. Post 8vo. 1s. 


ELSA: a Novel. 


GRAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A politan novel, i g and well put together.” 


Atheneum. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The 
bay 4 of the “Grosvyenor.”’ With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

0. 15s. 
ss “A A really goud beo got eo seturday Review Guardian. 
and w book, which we should like to see 
in yr tak of every 7 in the country.’ "St, James's Gazette. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Rallads and Songs of the West of >, FF with their poo 
Melodies. Collected by 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., and H. FLEET- 
WOOD SHEPPARD, a for Foice and Piano. In 
a a4 containing 25 Songs each. » XIE, Se. each. 

, ready, 5s. Alsoin 1 vol. limp roan, tee 
me ety and varied _— of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic 
fancy.”—Saturday Review. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. By 
HANNAH LYNCH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. A limited 
Large-Paper Edition, 21s. 

“We wee ala recommend this sc hag Meredithians, still more to not 
yet Meredithians.”—Journal of Education. 


A CRACKED FIDDLE. Beinga 
Selection from the Poems of FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. With 
Portrait. Crown 8yo. 5s. 

“ This volume will give great pleas 
and can tell a story well and dramatically. Mos’ 

are of a kind to take fast hold of the fancy and to keep their hold.” 
Spectator. 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PAS- 
TIMES, and CUSTOMS. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. Post 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Illustrated. 

“A charming account of old English sports.”—Morning Post. 


POEMS of LIFE. By Two Brothers. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 


into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. oe 
M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
tten in a clear and attractive style, and forms an admirable 


“Wri 
introduction to the investigation of a very great subject.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 


Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH POLI- 


TICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 

Oxon., Extension Lecturer in Political Economy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“There are few books from which the student will derive more 
instruction with less trouble.”—Journal of Education. 








leasure. He has plenty < of of bis ballads and 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
TRADE UNIONISM NEW and 


OLD. By G. HOWELL, M.P., Author of ‘The Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready 
=: lete and i 
ment of labour 91 nizations. 
and employers.”—Liverpool Post. 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


TO-DAY. ByG. J. HOLYOAKE. oiniséet iad , 2s. 6d. (Ready. 
« An excellent shorter history of co-op " 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo. half-vellum, 10s. 6d. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 


HU a Bae ye Edition. 
PO ay this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful 
sight it me pays into the nature of the Cardinal’s genius and the 
spirit of his life."—Witrrip Warp, in the Tablet. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. 
“It is well done ; the story is clearly told, proportion sg | observed, 


and there is no lack either of discrimination or of sym 
Manchester Guardian. 


“Admirable alike in tone and style.”—Academy. 


METHUEN & Co. 18, Bury-street, W.C, 





history ofthe rise and modern se: al 
The volume should be read by workers 





By E. McQueen. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—>——_. 


MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
SECOND EDITION, with Portrait and Steel Engraving of 
= cari Study i in De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


‘‘Mrs. Sutherland Orr has shown wonderful self-restraint 
in keeping her Life of Browning within very moderate 
compass, and excellent judgment in the selection of her 
materials...... The result is a bright and suggestive book 
It tells nearly all we desire to } inow about the poet and the 
man.”— Times. 

‘We may compliment Mrs. Orr upon having achieved a 
real success in this most difficult branch of writing—the 


success of presenting at once a full and ——— — 
turday Review 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Royal 8vo. 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net, 
Vol. XXVII. (HINDMARSH—HOVENDEN) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Vol. XXVIII. will be pe ween on September 26, and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & 00.’ 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THYRZA. By George Gissing, 
ae 7 | Atel ‘A Life’s Morning,’ ‘The Nether 


“A very good story indeed In power and pathetic 
treatment the novel is above the average.” —Atheneum, 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & 00.’8 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. LIBRARIES. 
Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or in limp 
red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author 


of ‘Six Months Hence.’ 


Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. By 


E. W. HORNUNG. 


Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial a 2s.; or in limp 


red cloth, 2s 


HEAPS of MONEY. By W.E. Norris, 
Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ ‘ No 
New Thing,’ &c 

*,* Mr. MORRIS'’S Novels, ‘MADEMOISELLE de MER- 

SAO,’‘NO NEW THING,’ ‘MATRIMONY,’ and ‘ADRIAN 

VIDAL’ can also now be supplied in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

each. 

Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The PARIAH. By F. Anstey, Author 


of ‘ Vice Versa,’ ‘A Falien Idol,’ ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ &. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, 
post free on application, a copy of their Catalogue, contain- 
ing a list of 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d.,5s , and 6s, Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous 
Works. 

Among the Authors whose works are comprised in the 
Popular Novels Series are the following :—H. Rider Haggard, 
F. Anstey, Mrs. Oliphant, D. Christie Murray, James Payn, 
George Gissing, the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ the Author of 
‘John Herring,’ W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place, 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
TOURISTS MAPS. 


(Selected from the ‘Royal Atlas.’) 
Mounted on canvas and bound in a pocket case, 


1 Sheet, with Index of 2.097 


Africa (South), 


Names, 4s. 6d. 
America (U.8S.). 2 Sheets, with Index of 8,340 
Names, 8s. 
America (South). 
5,481 Names, 8s. 
Australia. 1 Sheet, with Index of 4,050 Names, 
4s. 6d. 


2 Sheets, with Index of 


Austria. 2 Sheets, with Index of 6,698 Names, 


Belgium and the Netherlands, 1 Sheet, 
with Index of 4,435 Names, 4s. 6d. 


Canada. 2 Sheets, with Index of 4,203 Names, 


China and Japan, 1 Sheet, with Index of 
2,972 Names, 4s. 6d. 


England. 2 Sheets, with Index of 11,542 Names, 
8s. 


France. 1 Sheet, with Index of 4,621 Names, 
4s. 6d. 


Germany (N.), 1 Sheet, with Index of 3,509 


Names, 4s. 6d. 
Germany (8. W.». 
5,589 Names, 4s. 6d. 
2 Sheets, with Index of 7,959 Names, 


1 Sheet, with Index of 


India. 


Ireland. 1 Sheet, with Index of 5,481 Names, 
4s. 6d. 
Italy. 2 Sheets, with Index of 6,300 Names, 8, 


Mediterranean Shores. 1 Sheet, with Index 
of 2,268 Names, 4s. 6d. 

New Zealand. 1 Sheet, with Index of 2,016 
Names, 4s. 6d. 

Palestine. 
4s. 6d. 

Scotland. 2 Sheets, with Index of 10,250 Names, 


1 Sheet, with Index of 2,214 Names, 


Spain and Portugal. 1 Sheet, with Index of 


‘00 Names, 4s. 6d 


sweden and Norway. 1! Sheet, with Index 
of 1,908 Names, 4s. 6d. 


Switzerland, 


Names, 4s. 6d. 


THE “MODERN” MAP OF 
ENGLAND. 


This Map, produced at great expense, is on a scale of seven 
miles to ti the inch, and shows all Towns and most of the 
Villages, Estates, and Antiquities. Railways (with Stations 
marked), Roads, ‘and Canals are also distinctly shown. The 
Map is, therefore, well adapted for Library and Office use, 
and should also be invaluable to the Tourist, Pedestrian, or 
the Cyclist. In order that the Map may meet with a large 
and ready sale, the publishers have fixed the selling oests 
a very much lower rate than is usually the case with fully 
detai 

The eo oe Map, size 68 inches by 54} inches, carefully 
coloured, on cloth, stained wood rollers and varnished, ir 
1l. 1s.; on cloth, mahogany rollers, bound with silk u - A 
sides and varnished, rice 11. 7s. 6d.; oF also in four sheets, 
coloured, size 35 by 29 inches each, price 2s. per sheet, in 
cloth case; or 3s. 6d. per sheet on cloth to fold and in cloth 


case. 


"1 Sheet, with Index of 5,030 








W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
REDUCED ORDNANCE MAPS OF 
SCOTLAND (coloured). 


The cheapest and best Maps ever published for a 
Excursionists, Cyclists, Volunteers, Sportsmen, &c. 
folded in cloth case, 1s. each; mounted on cloth, in cloth 
case, 2s. each. vi 

Please apply to the Publishers for Index (gratis) show 
how the pm is divided up, and giving — details 
of the Series and number of Sheets already out. 


THE HANDIEST ATLAS FOR TOURISTS. 
JOHNSTON'S 
MULTUM-IN-PARVO ATLAS. 


Containing 96 Full-Coloured eee Useful Statistics, and 
Complete Index, price 2s. 6 he best and Cheapest 
Miniature Reference Atlas. 

Complete Catalogue of Maps, Atlases, Globes, Wall Illus- 
trations, &c., posted free to any address. 





W. & A. K. Jounston (Established 1825), 
Geographers to the Queen, Educational and General 
Publishers, 

Edina Works, Easter-road, Edinburgh ; 
and 5, White Hart-street, Warwick-lane, London, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Ready immediately, Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


The LIFE of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, ARCHBISHOP 


of CANTERBURY. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and WILLIAM BENHAM, 
B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
TIMES.— The book is valuable and interesting; a clear and authoritative account of the manner in which Tait 
impressed his own character upon the Church history of his time.” 
STANDARD." S00 biography is one which must be read by everybody whe wishes to understand the history of a 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S ‘APOSTOLIC FATHERS,’ 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, lés. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


Comprising the Epistles (genuine and spurious) of Clement of Rome, the Epistle of S. Ignatius, the Epistle of S. 
Polycarp, the Mariyrdom of S. Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, the Reliques of the Elders preserved in Irenzus. 


Revised Texts, with short Introductions and English Translations, by the late J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D , 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited and Completed by J. R. HARMER, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 

The Introductions throughout (with the exception of those which deal with the text, and the short prefatory note to 
the Fragments of Papias) were either written by Dr. Lightfoot for this work, or are derived from his larger work referred to 
bove. : 

. The translations of the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and of the Martyrdom of Polycarp, are reprinted 

from the larger edition. The rest of the translations are based upon rough notes found among his papers. 


STANDARD WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. A Revised Text, &c. Ninth Edition, Revised. 
vo. . 


§T. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, &c. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and PHILEMON. A Revised. Text, &c. 


Eighth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 12s. 
ESSAYS on the WORK entitled ‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. §. Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with 
Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols.in 3. Demy 8vo. 48s. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTIFOOT’S SERMONS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


By JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D., late Bishop of Durham. 
Previously published, uniform in size and price. 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. | ORDINATION ADDRESSES and COUN- 
SELS to CLERGY. 


New Edition. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. SERMONS PREACHED in ST, PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL, 


Just published, New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ON a FRESH REVISION of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 


the SAME AUTHOR. To which are appended Letters to the Guardian on THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


THE LATELY DISCOVERED WORK OF ARISTOTLE. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 


Trans- 
lated by E. POSTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Editor of the Roman Law by Gaius, &c. 


As the discovery of this important addition to classical literature excited so much interest when first made known, it 
has been thought that a translation prepared for the unlearned as well as for the learned reader might be received with 
favour and enable English readers to form an opinion for themselves on the substantive character and interest of the work. 


Next week, 2s. 6d. net, 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAPSUS CALAMI. By J. K.S. New Edition, with considerable 
The MARCH of MAN, and other Poems. By Alfred Hayes, 
Author of ‘ The Last Crusade,’ ‘David Westren,’ &c. 


COMPLETION OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR, J. R. LOWELL’S WORKS. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Vol. X. POETICAL WORKS. By J. Russell Lowell. 


Vol. IV. Poems of the War—L’Envoi—The Cathedral—Three Momorial Poems—Heartsease and Rue—Sentiment— 
Fancy—Humour and Satire—Epigrams—Index of First Lines—General Index of Titles. 
Volumes already published :— 
Vols. I.-1V. LITERARY ESSAYS. | Vol. VI. LITERARY and POLITICAL AD- 


Vol. V. POLITICAL ESSAYS. DRESSES. 
Vols. VII.-1X. POETICAL WORKS. 


Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 


The AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John Fiske. 


“In writing the story of this period my design was not so much to contribute new facts as to shape the narrative in 
such a way as to emphasize relations of cause and effect that are often buried in the mass of details.”—From the Preface. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF AIRY’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Just published, Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a Series of Lectures delivered at 


Ipswich, by Sir GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, K.C.B., late Astronomer Royal. Revised by H. H. TURNER, M.A. 
B.Se., Chief Assistant Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


SERIES.” 
Selected 


Just ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each volume, 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and LYRICS. 


by FRANCOIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


TIMES.—*‘ The universal suffrage of the English-speaking race has long established the claim of ‘ The Golden Treasury’ 
to its title as the best collection of the best songs and lyrics in the language.” 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. Selected by Coventry Patmore. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London, 





‘CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—. 
MADAME DE BOVET. 


THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in 


IRELAND. By Madame DE BOVET. Translated and 
Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. With 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


H. W. SETON-KARR. 


BEAR HUNTING in the WHITE 
MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and British Columbia I e- 
visited. By H.W. SETON-KARR. With Illustratic ns 
and Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 





CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM 
CLIPPER. By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 
Crown &vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 

The Daily Telegruph says :—‘‘ Captain Anderson’s narra- 
tive is full of the freshness of the new worlds he explored. 
sian He writes of strange things and deeds in a frank, sailorly 
way, which makes his book extremely readable.” 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


POACHERS and POACHING. By 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S., Author of ‘ British Sporting 
Fishes.’ Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

The Times says :—‘‘ A very attractive series of papers on 
the life of the fields as seen more or less from the poacher’s 
point of view. Mr. Watson...... has a keen eye, a ready pen, 
and a wide knowledge of rural life.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN 


CIVILISATION: a Handbook based on M. Gustave 
Ducoudray’s ‘Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation.’ 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 

The Globe says :—‘‘ A quite remarkable book. It condenses 
its immense subject into the s of 585 es. Itis won- 
derful how much useful information the author and adapter 
have contrived to compress into the work.” 





THE QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a 
Study. With Two Tales from the German of CARMEN 
SYLVA. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ Madame Blanche Roosevelt 
has produced an admirable history of the life of Queen 
Elisabeth of Roumania......There is hardly a more remark- 
able figure in contemporary history.” 


MRS. ROSS. 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By 


Mrs. JANET ROSS. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 
Illustrations, 5s. 

The Daily Graphic says: —‘‘The unpretending little 
volume possesses an interest far exceeding that of many 
more assuming autobiographies.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ One of the most charming 
collections of reminiscences.” 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready. 


The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a 


Latter-Day Romance. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The National Observer says :—‘* The attempt of our anonym 
isa bold one. True reverence, perfect taste, high imagina- 
tion, and vigour of thought were all required for success. 
But none of these is wanting; indeed, there is added to 
them alsoa style at once simple and graphic, and the result 
is a remarkable Look.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By 
HENRY MURRAY, Author of ‘A Game of Bluff.’ 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The National Observer says :—‘‘ An excellent tale......Mr. 
Murray, to be brief, has been fortunate in having been able 
to place a clear and vivid conception of his personages and 
situations before his own mind, and to convey that con- 
ception with no inconsiderable share of skill and vigour to 
the minds of others.” 





A STORY OF SOUTH AFRICAN LIFE. 





The MILNERS; or, the River 
Diggings. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 
The STORY of an AFRICAN 


FARM. By OLIVE SCHREINER. Crown 8vo. 1s.; 
in cloth, ls. 6d. A SUPERIOR EDITION, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—_——— 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SO NEAR AKIN. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, 
The Author of ‘The Duke’s Marriage.’ 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
The Author of ‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.’ 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


The Second Edition, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY LESLIE KEITH, 
The Author of ‘A Hurricane in Petticoats.’ 


THE HALLETTS. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A pleasant, brightly written, and amusing book. The 
level of the characters is high throughout, and the various 
men and women whom the author describes play their parts 
with much truth to nature and with much vigour.’ 
Guardian. 


BY ROSS GEORGE DERING, 
The Author of ‘ Giraldi.’ 


THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


* NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


—_—~— 


BY MARIE CORELLT, 
The Author of ‘ A Romance of Two Worlds.’ 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“What a stir Marie Corelli’s new book ‘Wormwood’ has 
created. Every one is talking about it. Never before, I 
should say, has the subject of absinthe-drinking in Paris 
been gone into so thoroughly and all its effects laid bare.” 

County Gentleman. 





BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR, 
AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“Nothing but praise is due to a work which has deep 
human interest allied to much literary merit.”—Morning Post. 


BY MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE AND 
SADDLE-ROOM. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Tt is really delightful to meet with a treatise which is at 
once elaborate and simple, so simple that even ‘the altogether 
ignorant, those who know nothing about horses and stables,’ 
cannot fail to understand every word of doctrine, whilst 
those who have their lives in the stable may learn from 
every chapter.”—Saturday Review, 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY 
WOOD. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. ~~ gama bound in red cloth, 


The Thirty-fourth Volume has now been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_— 
NEW WORY BY THE RBV. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


LADY BELCHER and HER 


FRIENDS. With Portrait of Lady Belcher. By the 
Rev. A. G. L’ ESTRANGE, Author of ‘The Friendships 
of Mary Russell Mitford,’ &. 

“Mr. L’ ge has givena pleasant account = aclever and genial 
woman, well known in society till her death only last year. ‘There is 
thus scarcely a name disti shed during the eighty years of her life 
but finds some mention in these S....Many of the anecdotes have 
the — of ative hae as oe as oo ae ‘and render ie book eminently 


and mor 
Mr 7 Estran, mr Lady Belcher and her Friends 'is ag A 


to prove acceptable to ail rt love anecdotes about well-known pe roy 
THIR , eaersen. 


“Ly ~ crown 8y 
BENCH AN D BAR; eminiscences 
of One of the Last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON. 
With Appendix and Portrait of the Author. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Sixtieth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 
and 


PEERAGE 


BARONETAGE for 1891. Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 


ee! Author of ‘A Village Hampden,’ ‘Both of this Parish,’ 
c. 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By 


PAUL WARREN 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere 


CLAVERING, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,’ ‘Barcaldine,’ &c. 
2 vols. 
‘“««& Harvest of Tares’ may be recommended as likely to amuse and 
interest the lover of = ge ani entertaining literature from start to 
finish.”—Saturday Review 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady 


VIRGINIA SANDARS, Author aes fi 2 Bitter Re mtance.’ 3 vols. 
“Among the modern novels Lady Virginia Sandars’s ‘A Life's De- 
votion ’ is one of the most pleasing. Soke Post. 


The HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ 
liding Sands,’ &c. 3 vo! Is. 
- “The work has more hues of interest than the main one. It is well 
written throughout, and deserves to be widely read.”—Scotsman. 


A LADY OF MY OWN. By Helen 


PROTHERO LEWIS, Author of ‘ Her Heart’s Desire.’ 3 vols. 
“The author is an eminently paeeeee, novelist, who has, moreover, 
the gift of natural and unaffected path: 8.” —Morning Post. 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. 


LE CLERC, Author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope.’ 2 v 
“ This novel contains some capital character a a is written 
in an exceptionally attractive style.”—Glasgow Herald. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, Author 
of ‘St. Briavels,’ soem &e. 3¥ 
“There are to be found in ‘ Kinsfolk’ an of the features of a good 
novel. As literature, in the strict sense of the word, it is excellent; 
the writing is that of a cultivated woman with a natural gift of expres- 
sion ; some at least of the characters are both lifelike and realizable; 
and at times the story has real narrative interest.”—Manchester Examiner. 


The PHILADELPHIAN. By Louis 


JOHN JENNINGS, M.P., Author of ‘The Millionaire,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEW SERIES OF CHEAP NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
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Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
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8vo. 21s. 
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Edition. 8vo. 6s. 
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Rulers of India.—Viscount Hardinge. By 
his Son and Private Secretary in India, 
Charles, Viscount Hardinge, B.A. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press. ) 

Lorpv HarprneE, although not to be ranked 

among the greatest rulers of India, dis- 

played signal ability, energy, and con- 
scientiousness in his administration of our 

Eastern empire. Moreover, it fell to his 

lot to occupy the viceregal throne during a 

critical period, when the union of military 

with political and administrative ability 
was almost essential to success. His life, 
therefore, is properly included in a series 
of the ‘‘ Rulers of India,” and no more fitting 
biographer could have been found than the 
son who was his private secretary during his 
tenure of office, and who witnessed many of 
the stirring scenes described in this volume. 

Henry Hardinge was born of a good 
county family at Wrotham, in Kent, March 
30th, 1785; he was educated at a private 
school at Durham, and at the age of fifteen 
joined the Queen’s Rangers, then in Canada, 
but brought home after the Peace of Amiens. 
In 1804 he was promoted to a company in 
the 57th. Soon afterwards he joined the 
Senior Department of the Royal Military 
Qollege, where he did so well that when, in 
1807, Sir Brent Spencer was dispatched to 
the Peninsula, Capt. Hardinge was attached 
tothe force as a deputy-assistant quarter- 
master-general. Present in the following 
year at Roliga, he was severely wounded at 
Vimeira ; and in a letter written to a rela- 
tion after the battle he made the following 
observation :— 

“Tt is a source of peculiar satisfaction to 
have discovered that in skill and manoeuvring 
light troops we are in no way inferior to the 
French.” 

Again, speaking of the artillery, he says :— 
“They confess ours to be superior to any of 

theirs. They fired much, and we have scarcely 

aman wounded by artillery fire. The French 
cavalry simply disgraced themselves.” 

The latter remark is surprising, for it was 

the formidable aspect of the French cavalry 

that was alleged by his friends as an excuse 
for Sir Harry Burrard’s failure to follow up 
the success attained before he assumed the 

‘mmand. Capt. Hardinge, in the letter 





above mentioned, relates what took place, 
and his testimony is worth quoting, because, 
although he was not an eye-witness, he 
probably learnt the facts within a few hours 
from those who were. There seems little 
doubt that Sir H. Burrard’s decision was a 
blunder arising from lack of energy and 
daring. 

‘*When the enemy were in full retreat, Sir 
A. Wellesley asked for the guides to Torres 
Vedras. It was replied that they were at hand, 
and Farquharson’s brigade was ordered to ad- 
vance, when it received positive orders from 
Sir H. Burrard not to move. Farquharson 
begged that he might do so on his own re- 
sponsibility—not one step of concession could 
this message obtain. Sir A. Wellesley rode up 
and asked if it was in orders that the troops 
should not advance. Angry words then passed, 
but not a move was made.” 

Sharing in the miseries of Sir John 
Moore’s retreat, Capt. Hardinge was by that 
commander when he received his death 
wound. Returning to the Peninsula with 
the rank of major almost immediately, he 
was appointed deputy quartermaster-general 
to the Portuguese troops, and took an active 
part in the subsequent campaigns, being 
wounded at Vittoria, and commanding a 
Portuguese brigade at Orthez and Toulouse. 
It was, however, at Albuera that he parti- 
cularly attracted attention, he having on his 
own responsibility ordered Cole to attack 
with his Fusiliers, a movement that decided 
the fate of the day. 

In the Waterloo campaign Col. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, K.C.B., was British Com- 
missioner with the Prussian army. To- 
wards the close of the battle of Ligny his 
left hand was shattered by a round shot; 
but such was his courage and resolution 
that, causing a tourniquet to be placed on 
his arm, he remained at Bliicher’s side till 
the end of the struggle. Taken to the nearest 
hut, his hand was unskilfully amputated 
and he lost much blood. He was sub- 
sequently conveyed to Wavre, and a quaint 
interview took place next morning between 
him and the gallant, warm-hearted old 
marshal, the account of which we give in 
Lord Hardinge’s own words :— 

‘* Next morning Bliicher sent for me, calling 
me ‘Lieber Freund,’ and embracing me. I 
perceived he smelt strongly of gin and rhubarb. 
He said to me, ‘Ich stinke etwas’; that he had 
been obliged to take medicine, having been 
twice ridden over by the cavalry; but he should 
be quite satisfied if, in conjunction with the 
Duke, he was able now to defeat his old enemy. 
I was told there had been a great discussion 
that night in his rooms, and that Bliicher and 
Grollenau had carried the day for remaining in 
communication with the English army, but that 
Gneisenau had great doubts whether they ought 
not to have fallen back on Liége.” 

In 1820 Sir Henry Hardinge entered 
Parliament, and in 1828 he became Secretary 
at War, with a seat in the Cabinet. For 
a few months in 1830, and again during 
the brief Tory administration of 1834-35, 
he was Chief Secretary for Ireland. In 
1841 he was a second time Secretary at 
War, which office he held till appointed in 
1844 Governor-General of India. As Secre- 
tary at War he was remarkable alike for 
the constitutional views which he took of his 
position, and for his zeal for the efficiency 
of the army and the just treatment of the 
soldier. Of the position of the Secretary 
at War he thus stated his views in 1832 :— 





‘*He is bound to stand between the civil 
subject and the military; and it is his duty to 
take care that the civil part of the community 
are properly protected, and that those who enter 
the army are not treated in an unnecessarily 
strict manner. I must maintain that it is, in 
a constitutional point of view, the duty of a 
Secretary at War to be responsible for all 
military transactions to this House and the 
country.” 

He strongly objected to the enlistment 
of men under nineteen years of age :— 

‘*TIn a memorandum on recruiting, written in 

1829, he recorded that the 7th Foot in the Pe- 
ninsula lost in one year 246 men by disease, of 
whom 169 were recruits recently landed ; whilst 
out of 1,145 old soldiers only 77 died.” 
We commend this passage to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Stanhope. By substituting in 
1829 a gratuity for a pension for men dis- 
charged after fourteen years’ service, Hard- 
inge in great measure put a stop to 
malingering. At the same time, by increas- 
ing the pension after twenty-one years’ 
service, he secured a fitting provision for the 
old soldier. 

We now come to the most conspicuous 
and distinguished portion of his career, 
his tenure of the office of Governor-General. 
He arrived at Calcutta when, according to 
Lord Ellenborough, India was in a state of 
profound peace. The Punjab, however, was 
in a turmoil closely bordering on anarchy, 
the real rulers of the kingdom being the tur- 
bulent Sikh soldiers; and Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, with his usual acuteness, recognized 
the peril which threatened him from the 
north-west. He at once began to inquire 
into the various military departments, and 
at the same time he quietly moved troops 
towards the frontier; among other measures 
ordering, in January, 1845, the Bombay 
Government to send the 14th Light Dragoons 
to the frontier, and the batteries in the 
Umballa division to be raised from 90 to 
120 horses each. The result of these 
measures was that the force stationed in 
the north-west, which when Lord Ellen- 
borough quitted India in June, 1844, num- 
bered fewer than 18,000 men with 66 guns, 
had been increased by December, 1845, to 
over 40,000 men with 94 guns. When it 
is remembered that the distances to be 
marched in India were enormous, that there 
were no railroads, scarcely any good roads, 
and that postal communication was slow, 
the above statistics speak highly for the 
prescience of Sir Henry Hardinge. He 
nevertheless hoped—and the wish was pro- 
bably father to the thought—that nothing 
more serious than a desultory incursion into 
our territories was to be feared. This belief 
on his part rendered his precautions against 
a possible peril all the more meritorious. 
When the invasion took place it came as a 
sort of surprise, for up to the last moment 
there was hesitation and a conflict of opinions 
in the Durbar at Lahore. There is no need 
in a brief article to follow the course of the 
campaign, and we shall only touch on the 
instances of the Governor-General’s military 
connexion with the operations. The Sepoys 
did not behave well on every occasion, as 
the biographer’s own recollection and the 
Governor-General’s statement in a private 
letter to Lord Ripon show :— 

‘Sir H. Hardinge always maintained the 
opinion that the Sepoys resembled the Portu- 
guese, in that they had their fighting days. At 
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the close of the campaign, when their dread of 
the Khoz4 troops had more or less disappeared, 
they fought at Sobraon with a determination to 
efface their former unsteadiness, and vied with 
the Europeans in the attack on the breast- 
works.” 

The day after the hard-fought battle 
of Moodkee the Governor-General placed 
his military services unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
assigned Sir Henry the post of second in 
command. Forty-eight hours afterwards the 
army, at the close of a night march, was 
halted opposite the weakest face of the Sikh 
entrenched camp at Ferozeshah, expecting 
the arrival of Sir John Littler with 5,000 
men and 24 guns. Sir Hugh Gough, with 
his usual impetuosity, wished to attack 
without waiting for Littler. The Governor- 
General objected, Sir Hugh persisted. Sir 
Henry was, however, wisely firm. ‘ At last, 
wearied out by the reiteration, he calmly 
observed, ‘Then, Sir Hugh, I must exercise 
my civil powers as Governor-General, and 
forbid the attack until Littler’s force has 
come up.’” The scene and the incidents are 
well described by the author, who asserts 
- that this interesting anecdote is published 
now for the first time. 

It was fortunate that Littler was waited 
for. Even with his assistance the fight 
on December 21st, 1845, resulted in only a 
partial success, his attack being repulsed 
with heavy loss. That night Sir Henry 
Hardinge evidently thought matters almost 
desperate. He sent to the rear every officer 
of his staff whose presence was not indis- 
pensable. In a despatch to the President 


of the Council at Calcutta he said :— 
‘‘The despondency of several brave officers 


was great during the night. My resolution was 
recorded three or four times when they came 
to me with timid counsels of retreat upon 
Firozpur, that our line of duty was clear, 
namely, to wait patiently for daylight, and 
then, without a moment’s hesitation, to attack 
the enemy and carry everything before us that 
remained to be carried. Sir Hugh cordially 
concurred in all my sentiments When morn- 
ing came, we carried battery after battery with- 
out a check, and completed the victory.” 

A strange incident marked the end of the 
fight. Towards the close of the day the 
cavalry and the horse artillery were, to 
the astonishment of all beholders, seen to go 
off towards Ferozepore. It appeared after- 
wards that the acting adjutant-general gave 
the order as coming from the Commander- 
in-Chief, but he was not responsible, as he 
was suffering from sunstroke. Sir Henry 
says that on riding into Ferozepore on the 
23rd he “met the cavalry and artillery re- 
turning to the camp, and crowds of men 
who had either fled or lost their way.” 

On the death of the Great Duke, Lord 
Hardinge was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, and his administration has been 
blamed for too close adherence to the 
routine sanctioned by his illustrious chief. 
However, in July, 1853, he formed a camp 
of exercise at Chobham, he introduced 
rifles and rifled guns, created the school 
of instruction at Hythe, and established 
the artillery branch of the militia. For the 
disasters and sufferings of the troops in the 
Crimea he was able to clear himself of 
all responsibility, and singularly enough, 
when in the act of presenting to the Queen 
in July, 1856, at Aldershot the report 








of the Chelsea Commission, he was seized 
with the illness which at once caused his 
resignation of his office, and eventually 
killed him. On the 23rd of September 
of the same year he passed away, leaving 
behind him a name enwreathed alike with 
love and honour. 








In Scripture Lands: New Views of Sacred 
Places. By Edward L. Wilson. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) 

Wuen such a well-known society as the 

Religious Tract Society publishes a work 

upon Palestine, the public, for whose 

instruction or edification it is issued, have 

a right to expect that it shall be fairly 

up to date, and give some, at least, of the 

results of recent investigation. 

No one will find fault with the society for 
publishing a book by an American author. 
America can boast of a long roll of eminent 
students and explorers of Bible lands, from 
Robinson downwards, and the taste and 
skill with which modern American works 
are illustrated are familiar to every one who 
has turned over the leaves of the Century, 
Scribner, or Harper. We were, therefore, 
prepared to give a favourable reception to 
Mr. Wilson’s book, though we had never 
heard his name mentioned as ‘an enthu- 
siastic traveller, photographer, and student 
of Biblical topography and history.” Some- 
times, indeed, as we read, we were almost 
inclined to think that he and his camera 
had never been seen in the Holy Land. 
But we found, p. 166, that in 1882 his 
tents were pitched beside those of the Prince 
of Wales’ssons at Hebron, and that several of 
the illustrations are really from photographs. 

In an unsigned preface, apparently ema- 
nating from the Religious Tract Society, it 
is stated that the volume is “ full of illus- 
trations engraved from photographs taken 
in every case by the author, and under the 
most favourable conditions,” and that it 
‘‘abounds in material likely to be of great 
value to the minister, the Sunday-school 
teacher, and all whose interest in the Holy 
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Land is undying.” We must candidly con- 
fess that we have found very little that 
would be of any use to minister or school 
teacher, and much that would confuse or 
mislead both. Mr. Wilson declares that 
the camera with which he took his 150 
photographs was “‘fitted with a student’s 
eye”; the result is in many cases so 
disastrous that on the next occasion we 
should recommend him to try a Ross 
or Dalmeyer lens. It is rather surprising 
that the secretary of the Religious Tract 
Society should have issued this preten- 
tious volume. Surely in such a much- 
photographed land it would have been 
possible to compare some of the illustrations 





with actual photographs, or, at any rate, to 
have asked a few questions from some one 
who had visited Palestine. The author, it | 
is true, ignores the Palestine Exploration 
Fund and all its work, and though he once | 
mentions Major Conder’s name in a note 
(p. 79), it is to make him visit a place to 
which he never went; but the Religious | 
Tract Society can hardly plead the same | 
ignorance. It is only possible in a/| 
brief notice to draw attention to some of | 
the worst eccentricities of Mr. Wilson’s | 


his photographs. In the view of ‘ The Con, 
vent from Mount Sinai,’ p. 48, the conyep, 
appears on the wrong side of the valley. 
on p. 38 the convent is introduced, though 
it cannot be seen from the point of view. 
the illustrations on pp. 51, 55, if from 
photographs, have been much manipulated. 
the ‘Cave of Adullam,’ p. 149, has a larg, 
town behind it (!); the ‘Cave of Machpelah’ 
p. 167, is imaginary; the well-known viey 
of Jerusalem from the road to Bethany, 
p. 189, is given without the slightest attempt 
at accuracy—the buildings and the quarters 
of the city are alike in impossible positions, 
on p. 197 camels are introduced into a viey 
of the Haram Area (!); and on p. 219 we 
are given the ‘Towers of David and of 
Jesus’! The picture of the old syns. 
gogue at Kefr Birim, p. 314, which we 
are told is between ‘‘ Nazareth and Caper. 
naum”’(!), looks as if it were en 
from one of the Palestine Fund photo. 
graphs and the engraver had mistaken the 
character of the foreground, a sunk court; 
a quaint head, without any apparent body, 
beneath the central door can hardly haye 
been visible in the camera. The ‘ Cave and 
Shrine of Pan,’ p. 354, is quite wrong; either 
“the student’s eye” or the engraver has 
evidently mistaken a dark shadow for the 
cave, and placed the niche over it; in the 
photograph now lying before us the cave is 
square, not round headed, and has no niche 
over it. After what has been said it is 
somewhat amusing to find a full-page ad- 
vertisement on the cover of the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, which describes these worthless 
illustrations as a “gallery of absolutely 
accurate, graphic, and extremely interesting 
views,” and as having been “‘ reproduced by 
some of the best known of American artists.” 

Mr. Wilson appears to have journeyed 
from Egypt to Palestine by way of Sinai 
and Petra, where he had the usual trouble 
with the fellahin, and to have then tra- 
velled northwards by the road usually 
followed by travellers; but his narrative 
becomes in places so confused that it 
is not easy to follow his movements. 
His powers of observation do not appear 
to be great. All that he has to say 
of that most interesting of churches, Con- 
stantine’s Basilica at Bethlehem, is that 
“it is a quaint old structure, and rather 
bare inside” ; and the book is full of in- 
consequential remarks and rhapsodies. Per- 
haps, however, this is only ‘‘ the brightness 
and vividness of American phrasing,” which 
we are told the observant reader will detect. 
Some of the phrasing is certainly novel to 
English readers. ‘The first glimmer of 
morning light ‘‘ trembles a moment among 
the top leaves of Jordan’s verdant side- 
screens’?; the brook Cherith ‘ hurries 
Jordanward through a deep slit in the 
earth, cut by some unusually awful blow 
of Nature’; the Dead Sea water ‘acts 
upon the mouth like alum and upon 
the hair like vaseline”; the houses of 
Jerusalem are mostly “in a dizzy state of 


_dilapidation and ruin”; the well-known 


fragment of ‘‘ Robinson’s” arch is described 
as “three courses of huge stones in such 
curious position that they seem to have been 
fired out from the inside through a breach 


| in the wall, and there caught and wedged 


camera, or of the engraver who reproduced | fast, instead of falling to the ground” ; and 
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= the first view of the Holy City from the 
ho nf road to Bethany is thus noticed: “ As though 
wae crystallized from the clouds, suddenly, in 
fron | the twinkling of an eye, the city of Jerusalem 
lated: appeared in its entire extent, no object 
lange ff whatever intervening to break the glorious 
’ view.” 

<= Mr. Wilson sometimes falls into errors 
hany, § from which Murray or Baedeker would 
fempt have saved him, and occasionally he writes 











“mshes along hurriedly to the sea 






toying with the ‘poor shrivelled remains’ 








() is 

iche &§ often seen great lines of vultures and storks 
it is playing in the air” (p. 172). The 
ad. ; 








maneuvres of this “‘happy family” are 
rly truly said to be indescribable. 
tion We must not forget to add that there is 
less § achapter headed ‘‘ Where was the Place 
tely ff called Calvary?” by the Rev. Charles 8. 
ing § Robinson, D.D., of New York, who argues 
by §{ in favour of the hill above ‘ Jeremiah’s 
ts.” Mi grotto.” He tells us (p. 237) that “ his- 





































its. ff alist of places and scenes illustrated, close 
ear # avolume which the Religious Tract Society 
ay ff would be wise, if it value its reputation, to 
w! withdraw from circulation. 

18 

n. fAdsof the Privy Council, 1542-1550. Edited 
mm by J. R. Dasent. 2 vols. (Eyre & Spottis- 
mn woode. ) 

ch THESE two volumes begin the ‘New 
ot, Series” of these records, the publica- 
to tn of which was commenced by the 
of fate Sir Harris Nicolas in his ‘ Proceed- 
ig § gs and Ordinances of the Privy Council 
e- 94 England.’ It is said that the object 
es hich the editor has set before himself is 
re © “reproduce for the use of the student 
w §% English history, so far as is possible, 
ts fftle actual register of the Privy Council.” 
m the first point on which the student is 
of flkely to seek for information is the exact 
of Provenance of the materials here published. 
n §‘nfortunately, we do not know of any 
@ {%ticial publication in which it is so difficult 
h § gather that information as in this. It 
n g quires close study of the prefaces to both 
h fYlumes to discover the following facts. 
d ® first volume of the actual register of 
d Privy Council covers the period from 





August 10th, 1540, to July 22nd, 1543, It 
¥still preserved in the Council Office, and 









of Jewish pilgrims (p. 194); and Canon 
Tristram will, no doubt, be gratified to 
learn that ‘‘away up against the sky are 


torie proof can be offered that this wide 
chasm [the rock-hewn ditch] was fashioned 
by the engineers of King Hezekiah himself, 
lmg and long before Jesus Christ was 
born”; but prudently refrains from quoting 
his authority for such a statement. A most 
indifferent map of Sinai and Palestine, and 


on topographical details with a looseness 
thatmakes his meaning hard to understand. 
The description of the Haram at Hebron 
(p. 167) contains two bad errors ; the church 
of St. James at Jerusalem is placed out- 
side the Sion Gate instead of within the 
city (p. 199) ; the Haram Area receives 
the novel name of ‘Court of Omar” 

. 196); Jenin is said to be perched upon 
a hill (p. 282); Wady el-Hamam is placed 
an hour’s journey southward from Mejdel, 
instead of immediately north of it (p. 339) ; 
and the Abana, we are told (p. 500), 
Residents at Jerusalem will be surprised to 


hear that the jackals amuse themselves by 
? 


the earlier portion of it was edited by Sir 
H. Nicolas in the seventh volume of his 
‘Proceedings and Ordinances.’ The rest 
of it—from April 22nd, 1542 (folio 341), 
onwards—is contained in the first of the 
two volumes before us. From July 22nd, 
1543, to May 10th, 1545, there is a gap in 
the register ; but at the latter date it recom- 
mences with a volume preserved, not in the 
Council Office, but in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 5476), which is brought down 
to the end of the reign (January 26th, 1547). 
Then we return to the Council Office records, 
where the two next volumes of the register 
cover the period from January 31st, 1547, to 
April 19th, 1550. At the end of his own 
two volumes Mr. Dasent prints (from Add. 
MS. 5476) what he has determined to be a 
letter-book of the Council from February 6th 
to June 13th, 1547, and has appended a 
transcript by Ralph Starkey (Harl. MS. 
320) of what appears to have been a sub- 
sequent letter-book now lost. 
Having thus cleared the ground, we may 
turn to the contents of these volumes. 
Broadly speaking, they may be described 
as somewhat disappointing when one re- 
members the importance of the Council and 
of its deliberations at this period. This is 
especially the case under Henry VIIL., 
when it was largely concerned with the 
routine work of the present War Office, 
Admiralty, and Treasury. As the editor ob- 
serves, the state of tension throughout the 
English pale in France, the ‘‘perpetual war ” 
upon the Scottish borders, and the efforts to 
guard the narrow seas from foreign and 
domestic pirates are responsible for much 
of the Council’s work and financial em- 
barrassment. On the other hand, it was 
constantly acting as a Court of Appeal 
or of general supervision for commercial 
matters, especially trade with foreigners. 
The powers of the Council over the liberty 
of the subject lead to frequent notices of 
imprisonment and other punishments. The 
treatment of offenders varies greatly: one, 
who went ‘roving about the countrey in 
a kynde of frenesey,” was brought to his 
senses by confinement in the ‘‘ Coal-house ” 
at Windsor, till ‘declaring to have been 
seduced for the love of a woman, was with 
a good lesson put to libertie”; another, 
who had committed the fatal offence of 
speaking ‘‘slanderous wordes concerning 
the Kinges Majestie,” was condemned to 
the pillory, ‘‘and having his eare nailed, 
the same to remayne till he shuld himself 
either cut it of or pul it of.” 
Under Edward VI. the power of the 
Council, presided over by Somerset, was 
greatly increased by the minority of the 
boy king. Its register throws further light 
on the secret history of the Protector’s 
administration, and shows us a condition 
of things going from bad to worse. Greed, 
corruption, and misgovernment are evident 
on every side. The one object of those in 
power seems to have been to enrich them- 
selves at the public expense. The editor 
draws attention to the extensive promo- 
tion in the peerage and grants of lands 
carried out by Somerset and his friends 
after the death of Henry VIII. and in 
alleged accordance with his intentions. The 
episode is here fully recorded, and Mr. 
Dasent waxes sarcastic over “‘ Paget’s most 








English Prose: 


be observed that Paget’s deposition can 
hardly have been made to order, for two of 
the gentlemen whom, according to him, 
Henry had intended to elevate to the 
peerage, were passed over by the Protector. 
The reforming zeal of Somerset, though 
raising discontent in some parts, was even 
outstripped in others, and the Council had 
great difficulty in holding the balance. The 
Lady Mary also was a thorn in their side, 
for she ‘‘ dyd use to have Masse sayd openly 
in her hows, refusing to have there celebrat 
the Servyce of the Communyon.” At the 
other extreme, with dexterous tact, men 
were removing “‘ aswel the images and pic- 
tures of sainctes as also of the crucifixe, 
setting uppe....in stede of thimage of 
the crucifixe the Armes of the Kinges 
Majeste paincted, with divers textes of 
Scripture abowte the same.” Again, we 
have the parish priest of Winchcombe 
detected in ‘‘singing masse twysse” at 
Christmas, 1549, but dismissed with a 
caution. Mr. Dasent, by the way, indexes 
him strangely as ‘‘ Roo, Sir George,” and 
has not discovered his identity with the 
“priest”? of Winchcombe (p. 393). 

We learn that the very curious grant of 
Jane Seymour’s arms to the Protector and 


his family, here printed from Harl. MS. 


320, is apparently a unique copy. The 


Seymours obtained ‘‘eadem arma et easdem 
armorum 
Should not the words so printed be sustenta- 
trices belluas, that is to say, ‘‘supporters ” ? 
Mr. Dasent queries “the more glaring sole- 
cisms,”’ he tells us, in the grant, but why does 
he pass over “amitam”’ (for “ avitam”’), 
and “ Christofero Barker alias Carter” (for 


sustenta [sie] trices belluas.” 


Garter), that individual being actually 


indexed under “‘ Carter” ? The important 
document immediately preceding it needs 
editorial explanation. 
and extension of the grant of powers to 
Somerset on March 12th, 1547, and is 
‘datum apud Honorem nostram de Hampton 
Courte, decimo die Augustie, Anno regni 
nostri primo.” 
with the version in Rymer, but seems not 
to have observed that the latter is dated 
“apud Westmonasterium undecimo - die 
Augusti” (Rot. Pat. 2 Edw. VI. p. 7, 
m. 43)—a year and a day later. 


It is a confirmation 


Mr. Dasent has collated it 








its Elements, History, and 


Usage. By John Earle. (Smith, Elder 


& Co.) 


TuERE is a great deal that is useful and 
interesting in Prof. Earle’s book, but it has 
some faults that are evident at a glance. 
In the first place, it is a great deal too long. 
No doubt an exhaustive treatment of the 
very comprehensive subject indicated on the 
title-page would require several volumes as 
large as this ; but Prof. Earle’s treatment is 
anything but exhaustive, and the size of the 
book has been swelled by the inclusion of 
irrelevant matter, by needless repetitions, 
and by excessive diffuseness in the handling 
of minor details. Nearly all the philological 
portions of the work would have been better 
omitted. L 

as much out of place in a treatise on Eng- 
lish prose as a disquisition on the botanical 
classification of forest trees would be in a 
manual of carpentry. Not much more to 


An account of Grimm’s Law is 








convenient memory.” It must, however, 


the purpose are the lists of “ strong verbs ” 
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and of prefixes and suffixes, which occupy 
many pages. The tables of approximate 
synonyms from Saxon, Romance, and Latin 
may, perhaps, be somewhat more pertinent, 
but to fill thirty pages with such matter is 
mere waste of space. Prof. Earle’s philo- 
logy, moreover, is by no means trustworthy. 
The student who obtains his first notions of 
Grimm’s Law from these pages will have 
something to unlearn before he can arrive 
at a correct appreciation of the facts which 
the law expresses; and the author’s obiter 
dicta on linguistic points are oftener wrong 
than right. He says, for instance, that in 
modern German literature “the preterite of 
the strong verb is absolutely lost to prose, 
and exists only as a picturesque archaism 
reserved for the use of the poet,”’ a statement 
which a glance at the last number of any 
German newspaper will suffice to disprove ; 
that the word party, when applied to an 
individual, is the Latin ablative parte ; that 
the practice of interposing an adverb 
between ¢o and the verb in the infinitive 
mood is a recent innovation; and that the 
gerund in -ing is not etymologically identical 
with the verbal noun, but descends from the 
old infinitive in -an. The last-mentioned 
fallacy is a favourite notion with Prof. 
Earle; in his ‘Philology of the English 
Tongue’ he maintained that expressions 
like “‘ to go a-fishing” contain the inflected 
infinitive preceded by the French preposi- 
tion d/ It is satisfactory to find that he 
does not repeat this unfortunate suggestion 
in his new book. He now contents himself 
with saying that the -img of the modern 
gerund is an analogical corruption of -an, 
like the -ing of Abingdon; but even in this 
modified form the hypothesis is inadmissible, 
as a little investigation of the uses of the 
inflected infinitive in Middle English would 
be sufficient to show. 

Another defect of the book is its unfor- 
tunate want of method. Prof. Earle will, no 
doubt, be greatly surprised at this accusation, 
as in his preface he intimates that the orderly 
arrangement of his work is its one unques- 
tionable merit. The plan indicated in the 
table of contents, indeed, looks methodical 
enough ; but nearly every chapter contains 
something that might as well or better have 
found a place elsewhere, and, as there is no 
index of subjects, it is no easy task to find 
any passage that may have attracted atten- 
tion on a first reading. 

To be judged fairly Prof. Earle’s work 
should be regarded, not as a_ scientific 
treatise, but as a somewhat desultory col- 
lection of miscellaneous hints on the practice 
of English composition. Considered from 
this point of view it is deserving of high 
praise. It is a book which no literary be- 
ginner should neglect to study, and there 
are probably few even among experienced 
writers who might not find profit in read- 
ing it. Prof. Earle’s practical counsels are 
always sound, and the manner in which 
they are presented is as bright and attrac- 
tive as could be wished. A large portion 
of the volume deals with very elementary 
matter, such as the structure of sentences 
and the means of avoiding ambiguity and 
obscurity in construction; and various 
rather minute questions of grammatical and 
idiomatic propriety are discussed at some 
length. Possibly some of the rules laid 
down may be thought too obvious to need 





formal statement ; but Prof. Earle is able to 
quote many instances in which they have 
been neglected by eminent authors with un- 
fortunate effect. 

The first chapter, ‘‘On the Choice of Ex- 
pression,” consists chiefly of the lists of 
synonyms before mentioned. Prof. Earle 
very truly remarks that the copiousness of 
the language which these lists indicate 
really increases, instead of lessening, the 
difficulty of a right choice of words. He 
does not, however, in this chapter attempt 
to explain the principles on which a right 
choice depends. No doubt it is quite true 
that an accurate perception of the differ- 
ences in shades of meaning and in mental 
effect between synonyms can be attained 
only by assiduous reading of good authors ; 
but something might usefully have been 
said about the distinctive characteristics of 
the Teutonic, Romance, and classical elements 
in the English vocabulary. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that the Oxford professor of 
Anglo-Saxon lends no countenance to the 
foolish notion that words of ‘‘Saxon”’ de- 
rivation are, ‘‘ wherever possible,” to be 
preferred to their synonyms of Romance or 
Latin origin. The words of native growth 
are, no doubt, on the whole superior in 
emotional force to those adopted from 
foreign sources; but the advocates of 
‘Saxon English” are apt to forget that 
emphasis is no virtue when it is in excess 
of the strength of feeling to be expressed. 

When Prof. Earle treats of the higher 
matters of style he is laudably careful to 
avoid laying down pedantic rules. His 
test of merit in a composition is not the 
degree in which it conforms to any recog- 
nized standard, but the degree in which it 
answers its intended purpose — provided 
always that the purpose is in itself legiti- 
mate. That his critical canons are, at all 
events, not narrow, may be seen from the list 
of authors whom he quotes with approval. 
It includes the names of writers so diverse 
as Carlyle, Macaulay, De Quincey, Mr. 
Freeman, Mr. Pater, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
and Abraham Lincoln. The passages 
quoted are of considerable length, often ex- 
tending to a whole page, and are usually 
interesting in themselves, apart from the 
particular point which they are meant to 
illustrate. Except in the historical chapters 
the extracts do not appear to have Tis 
selected with the intention of exemplifying 
the special characteristics of the writers, 
but are evidently such as the author has 
happened to note in the course of his read- 
ing. Many writers of the first rank are 
represented scantily or not at all, while one 
or two writers of very subordinate rank are 
quoted with disproportionate frequency. 
Prof. Earle, however, never praises any- 
thing that is not good of its kind, and he 
does not hesitate to censure even his chief 
favourites when they fall into affectation or 
mannerism. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Style” Prof. Earle 
discusses the question ‘‘ whether ‘style’ is 
some one abstract perfection, which should 
be spoken of in the singular number, or 
whether there are, and ought to be, as many 
‘styles’ as there are writers.”” He seems 
correctly to apprehend that the disputants 
on both sides are right, at least partially, 
from their respective points of view; but his 
own solution of the question does not ap- 





pear to be quite satisfactory. He draws 4 
distinction, which is not particularly easy to 
follow, between “‘ diction,” which relates to 
the choice of words and their arrangement 
in sentences, and ‘‘style,” which is “gp 
indefinable quality,” not to be recognized jp 
anything smaller than a paragraph. “ Dio. 
tion,” if we understand him rightly, is ap 
impersonal thing, whereas ‘‘ style” reflects 
the character of the individual writer, 
There is, at least, some appearance of ip. 
consistency in Prof. Earle’s teaching when 
in one place he advises the young writer to 
“attend carefully to his diction, and leayg 
his style to take care of itself,” and in ap. 
other place exhorts him “to neglect no 
reasonable means for the attainment of g 
real, true, and genuine style.” The truth 
of the matteris that ‘‘individuality of style” 
may mean either of two very different 
things. The bondage of habit, which r. 
stricts an author’s freedom in choosing the 
best form of expression, is an evil to be 
shunned, even though it be one from which 
no writer can hope entirely to escape. The 
famous doctrine of Flaubert, to which, as 
expounded by Mr. Pater, Prof. Earle refers, 
is, so far as it is sound, directed against this 
kind of mannerism. It is no excuse for 
faulty expression to say that it is character. 
istic of the writer. On the other hand, the 
effort after truth of representation, which 
is the highest aim of literary art, will in 
proportion as it is successful result ina 
true originality of style, because one man’s 
view of the world around him is of necessity 
different from that of his neighbour. Itis 
a simple historical fact that every writer 
whom the world has agreed to regard as 
great has his distinctive style, recognizable 
not merely, as Prof. Earle says, in entire 
paragraphs, but in the single sentence. 
The writers who have no characteristic 
style are those who fail in truth of ex 
pression, whether the failure be due to 
lack of skill or industry, or to defective 
sincerity of aim. Such writers will never 
be lastingly remembered, whatever short- 
lived fame they may attain by their dexterity 
in catching the trick of some temporary 
fashion. 

The three chapters on the history of 
English prose consist chiefly of extracts 
from the writers of various periods, from 
the eighth century downwards. Although 
it would be easy enough to find fault with 
these chapters from some points of view, 
they are admirably suited for the practical 
purpose which the author seems to have 
had in his mind, which is to show how the 
study of English literature of past epochs 
may be turned to account as a help in the 
acquisition of variety and flexibility of style 
Prof. Earle’s dictum that the best of all 
models of English style is Dr. Johnson wil 
strike most people as an extravagant part 
dox. We certainly think it goes much to 
far; but all who have given careful study 
to Johnson’s prose have found out thatit 
possesses in a very rare degree the pr 
founder excellences of style, even we 
these are often concealed by surface fault 
of a kind of which the taste of the 
day happens to be exceptionally intolerant. 

Notwithstanding the faults to which 
have referred, this pleasant and 
volume deserves a wider circulation that, 
from its price, it is likely to obtain. 4 
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cheaper edition, with the omission of the 
irrelevant matter and the addition of a good 
index, would probably be a great success. 








The Law of the Press. By J. R. Fisher and 
J. A. Strahan. (Clowes & Sons.) 


Tue law has, perhaps, more pitfalls for news- 
paper proprietors and those interested in the 
ress than for any other class of persons. 
Registration, advertisements, copyright, and 
libel have all their own particular difficulties, 
and it certainly is somewhat surprising in 
this age of handbooks and digests that 
no handbook or digest of the law affecting 
the press has hitherto been published. The 
yoid has now been filled, and satisfactorily 
filled, by Messrs. Fisher and Strahan. From 
tal regulations to libel no point of any 
interest or importance appears to have been 
omitted. As a piece of curious information, 
of which probably few people are aware, we 
may note in passing that it appears that 
persons enclosing letters, papers, or other 
things in newspapers sent by post are still 
liable, under an Act of 1837, to be prosecuted 
fora misdemeanour. The part of the work 
relating to the law of libel, as might be 
expected, occupies by far the largest space, 
though it might have been shortened with- 
out much loss by the omission of the chapter 
on civil procedure. It may be doubted 
whether a discussion on the interrogatories 
allowed and disallowed in Parnell v. Walter 
or Hindlip v. Mudford will convey much to 
any person who has not already a special 
knowledge of the practice relating to “‘ dis- 
covery,” whilst a lawyer is hardly likely to 
refer to a work of this kind for information 
on the subject. Otherwise the authors have 
been judicious in excluding unnecessary and 
irrelevant matter, though the passage in 
which an appeal from the Postmaster- 
General to the Treasury is likened to an 
appeal from Pilate to Herod might have 
been omitted with advantage. The law 
relating to libel is a subject which, from its 
nature, it is difficult to treat in such a way 
as not to mislead the lay mind. Each case 
depends so much on its own particular facts 
and circumstances, that great care has to be 
exercised in deducing general rules. So far, 
however, as we have been able to test them, 
the authors’ statements of the law will be 
found clear and accurate. The division of 
“privilege” into “‘ absolute ” and “ partial ” 
snot, perhaps, scientific, and may possibly 
prove somewhat misleading; and we doubt 
if sufficient importance is attached to the 
judgments of the House of Lords in the case 
of Macdougall v. Knight. The judgments of 
lords Halsbury and Bramwell in that case 
appear to throw an entirely new burden 
upon those who report judicial proceedings, 
masmuch as unless they report the whole 
evidence they are required to show that the 
judge’s judgment gives a complete and 
accurate account of the matter adjudicated 
upon. No doubt it may be said that the 
tmarks we refer to were not intended to 
lay down the law, and were unnecessary for 
the decision of the case. This appears to 
have been the view of the Court of Appeal 
Ma new action relating to the same matter; 
but until the contrary is expressly decided 
by the House of Lords, an editor can hardly 
considered safe unless he is prepared to 


fact, give a complete and accurate account of 
the matters referred to in it. The sugges- 
tions made in the Introduction for the im- 
provement of the law of libel, though not 
altogether new, are worthy of consideration. 
The most important is that originally made 
by Mr. Flux in 1879—namely, that a news- 
paper proprietor who is proceeded against 
for reporting a speech should be entitled to 
an indemnity from the speaker. At present 
the latter is not, as a rule, liable at all, and 
it certainly is not easy to understand why a 
person who utters a slander, knowing that 
it will be reported, should be in a better 
position than he who reports it. 

In dealing with copyright the authors fall 
into the common error of calling the right 
which an author has by common law in his 
manuscript copyright. Copyright properly 
so called does not arise until after publica- 
tion, and is purely the creature of statute. 
They also state that the copyright of the 
proprietor of a paper in articles written for 
and paid for by him lasts only twenty-eight 
years, and put an erroneous construction on 
section 18 of the Act of 1842. His copy- 
right lasts for the full term (¢.¢., forty-two 
years, or the life of the author and seven 
years); after twenty-eight years the right 
of publication in a separate form reverts to 
the author, but the copyright of the pro- 
prietor is not otherwise affected. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Foreign Press Laws ”’ is 
interesting, chiefly as showing both what we 
should do and what we should avoid in any 
future legislation on the subject. The text 
of the statutes affecting the press is set out 
in an appendix, and there is an adequate 
index. On the whole, this work should, 
notwithstanding a few slips, which might 
and ought to have been avoided, be accept- 
able to those interested in the press, and on 
occasion may usefully be referred to even by 
the lawyer. 








History of South Africa, 1795-1834. By 
George McAll Theal. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
THE new instalment of Mr. Theal’s volumi- 
nous work resumes the thread of direct 
narrative which was temporarily laid aside 
in order to follow the fortunes of the Dutch 
Boers across the Vaal river from 1854 to 
1872. We are now carried back to that 
16th of September, 1795, when luckless 
Commissioner Sluysken handed over Cape 
Town to a triumvirate of British officers, 
one of whom, Major-General Craig, was a 
fortnight later proclaimed ‘‘ Commandant 
of the Town, Settlement, and Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

Readers who feel no call to follow the 
many ramifications of the quarrels with 
native chiefs which have gone so largely 
and dismally towards the making of South 
African history will find these early days 
of contact between the English and Dutch 
peoples as joint occupiers of the country 
quite the most attractive period touched 
upon in this volume, and a writer less 
rigorously bound by bald facts would have 
been tempted to dwell upon it at greater 
length than Mr. Theal has permitted him- 
self to do. To use his own words :-— 

‘* Of all the nations of Europe, the inhabitants 
of the northern Netherlands are the closest in 
blood to the people of England and Scotland. 
During the centuries that they had been sepa- 


ent, so that many slight variations had arisen. 
Though in the most important features their 
characters were the same, each regarded the 
variations in the other as blemishes, and often 
made more of them than they merited.” 


The circumstances under which these 
“two branches of one race” were now 
brought togethertended to accentuate, rather 
than to lessen, the idiosyncrasies on either 
side, and it was, perhaps, only natural that 
relations “strained,” to put it mildly, from 
the beginning of such intercourse, failed to 
settle down into any more genial condition 
than that of toleration, contemptuous on the 
conquerors’ part, and sullen on the part of 
the conquered, a large number of whom, 
especially those living furthest from the 
coast, regarded Commissioner Sluysken’s sur- 
render as a discreditable bargain, by which 
they were by no means bound. Moreover, 
the English in possession of Cape Town 
were mostly military men, either by pro- 
fession or associative sympathies, and the 
acknowledged ‘‘canny dealings” of their 
new fellow subjects were precisely of the 
kind most obnoxious in their eyes. The 
colonial system of taxation, based upon the 
farmer’s own returns of grain harvested 
and heads of cattle possessed, was ill 
calculated to develope rigid veracity in 
business transactions, and the Dutch East 
India Company’s notorious indifference to 
the standard of rectitude maintained by 
its middlemen was not conducive to strict 
mercantile morality. To cheat the Govern- 
ment was a venial sin in the estimation of 
Cape society. Butthe Englishmen were quick 
to detect such peccadilloes, and to denounce 
them as signs of inherent craft and dis- 
honesty. The slovenly and mean interior 
of many Dutch homes wherein means were 
not lacking, and the ignorance of the burgher 
class in general, furnished additional matter 
for scornful animadversions, while the colo- 
nists in their turn charged the new-comers 
with insufferable arrogance, and a total 
want of respect for all rights except their 
own. The virtues of the Dutch settlers 
were less easily discerned; but they did 
exist in the shape of self-reliance, indomit- 
able perseverance, hospitality, and benevo- 
lence. Down to the period of the first 
English oceupation there had been no need 
of an orphan asylum, for bereaved children 
were taken home, in the true sense of the 
word, by well-to-do householders. But 
sharp practice in matters of trade would 
seem to have been universal, and indirect 
profits were looked for in every situation. 
Official salaries were small and perquisites 
large in proportion. Thus we read that 
the Landdrost of Stellenbosch drew a fixed 
income set down at 1207. a year, but 
realized annually at least 1,500/. 
Mr. Theal describes Major-General Craig, 
the acting governor during the first eighteen 
months of English supremacy at the Cape, 
as one who, ‘‘though he could not be beloved 
as a conqueror, was highly respected as a 
man”; but he finds himself quite unable to 
endorse the eulogiums passed upon the ad- 
ministration of Lord Macartney (the governor 
sent out from England in 1797) by that 
nobleman’s secretary and biographer, Sir 
John Barrow. As a politician with whom 
hatred of Jacobinism in every degree was a 
passion, he was utterly out of sympathy 
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republic; and as an ailing man of three 
score years, ‘‘subject to gout and other 
diseases,’”’ his temper was not likely to grow 
more conciliatory the longer his days went 
on. His future biographer’s anti-Jacobinism 
was as intense as his own; therefore it is 
easy to believe that ‘‘what to Barrow seemed 
good and liberal government, to others 
seemed oppressive and narrow.” But this 
early English government, admitted to be 
* free from the slightest taint of corruption,” 
commands a certain amount of respect in 
view of the common tricks of those times, 
and of the state of things that was to be 
under the High Tory administration of 
Lord Charles Somerset. 

The Treaty of Amiens restored the Cape 
Colony to the Batavian Republic in 1808, 
and the Ist of March in that year was kept 
in Cape Town as a day of solemn thanks- 
giving to Almighty God previous to the 
installation at the Castle of General Jan 
Willem Janssens, who is, perhaps, the most 
interesting of the many figures that come 
and go during the forty years covered by 
this volume. In less partial eyes than those 
of the historian who has devoted the best 
years of a lifetime to the study of the 
original settlers of South Africa and 
their descendants, a kind of melancholy 
dignity surrounds this last Dutch Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope; for no fair 
student of that rugged period can fail to 
recognize in him a man steadfastly set in 
the direction of general improvement—one 
bent with a will on making things better 
than he found them for all classes of the 
community entrusted to him. His first 
recorded piece of work was a tour through 
the eastern part of the colony, in order to 
settle the disputes between the farmers and 
the neighbouring native tribes. During 
this circuit he ejected two Boer families who 
had earned an ill name for tyranny among 
the Hottentots, and made sundry new regu- 
lations designed to prevent at least pro- 
longed abuse of power on the part of the 
stronger race. He deeply deplored the 
existence of slavery in South Africa, and 
was much occupied in considering schemes 
of immigration on a large scale, by which 
he hoped that European hired service might 
eventually supersede coloured labour. A 
noteworthy feature of these immature plans, 
7.¢., that of removing the negro population 
of the Cape to some interior tract of country 
from which white settlers were to be ex- 
cluded, recalls to mind the American colo- 
nization scheme of a few years later. When 
in 1806 the reoccupation of Cape Town by 
an English force put an end to these and 
sundry more promising schemes for the pro- 
gress of the colony under Dutch authority, 
Willem Janssens endeavoured before he 
sailed for Europe to render a last service to 
his countrymen left behind by recommend- 
ing them to the indulgent consideration of 
General Baird in words which have cer- 
tainly a homely pathos that does not depend 
upon the exact merits of the burghers in 
question :— 


‘* Allow me, Sir, to recommend to your pro- 
tection the inhabitants of this colony, whose 
happiness and welfare ever since I have been 
here have been the chief objects of my care, 
and who conducted themselves during that 
period to my highest satisfaction. Give no 


credit in this respect to Mr. Barrow nor to the 





enemies of the inhabitants. They have their 
faults, but these are more than compensated by 
their good qualities. Through lenity, through 
marks of affection and benevolence, they may be 
conducted to any good.” 

The history of the Cape Colony during 
the next twenty years under a series of 
governors invested with absolute authority, 
even to the appointing and dismissing of 
judges, is not edifying to the English reader 
of to-day. The first of these uncrowned 
kinglets, Lord Caledon, described as “‘a 
Tory peer, twenty-nine years of age,” re- 
duced the Hottentots to the condition of 
criminals at large. The last of them, Lord 
Charles Somerset, inspired the yet repeated 
Kaffir saying, ‘‘You English rescue and 
kill,” when he coerced the chief Gaika into 
a so-called concession of territory which was 
altogether illegal according to tribal law, 
and thus sowed dragon teeth, which bore 
fruit long after the most arbitrary of all the 
Cape administrations had shamefully col- 
lapsed. 

Mr. Theal closes his present section with 
the abolition of slavery on December Ist, 
1834. He believes that event would have 
occurred much sooner but for the cession 
of the Cape to Great Britain, saying :— 

‘*There can be no doubt whatever that if the 
Batavian Government had remained in pos- 
session of the colony a couple of years longer 
every child born thereafter would have been 
declared free.” 

That Willem Janssens was determined to 
put an end to slavery seems quite certain ; 
but many circumstances set down by Mr. 
Theal after his usual candid manner make 
it far less certain that those who held the 
slaves as property and lived upon their 
labour would have let them go without a 
sharp struggle. The chapter on this sub- 
ject, with which the volume closes, is in the 
author’s best vein, and well worth careful 
perusal. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Haythorne’s Daughter. By Paul Warren. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Wednesday's Child. By Miriam Alan. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Orlando Figgins, and other Stories. By Mrs. 


Alfred Marks. (Ward & Downey.) 
The World Grown Young. By William 
Herbert. (Allen & Co.) 


Treachery: a Spanish Romance. By ¥F. W. 
Bain. (Perceval & Co.) 

The Folks o Carglen. By Alexander 
Gordon. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Gentleman Digger. By Anna, Comtesse 


de Brémont. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Footsteps of Fate. (Noodlot.) By Louis 
Couperus. Translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell. (Heinemann.) 


A New England Nun, and other Stories. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) 
Hore tells a somewhat flattering tale with 
regard to ‘ Haythorne’s Daughter,’ and it is 
not directly that the reader discovers that the 
book is less promising than it looks. Being 
at first a good deal on the lines of the Anglo- 
Indian romance of the moment, and with a 
certain air of ‘“‘ modernity,” it is the more 
disappointing to find it is, after all, only a 
dull, long-winded tale in three volumes. The 
best—the Indian—part shows rather more 
experience and sense of atmosphere than the 





rest, which is dreadfully spun out, and has 
little quality of any sort. It savours, in fact, 
all too much of the manufactured novel pure 
and simple; pages, chapters, might be out 
and never missed but agreeably. The he. 
ginning, middle, and end have little appear. 
ance of ‘‘ belonging ””—they do not follow 
each other up; there are quantities of people 
who never even begin “to catch on”; and, 
above all, the story makes no impression in 
detail or as a whole. When India is dong 
with, strikes and rumours of strikes occur in 
an English manufacturing centre ; agitators, 
political ladies, and so on, take the place of 
the little group of Indian civilians at Dul. 
lerabad; but there is nothing keen or vital 
in all this presentation. Beneath the struc. 
ture Haythorne and Haythorne’s daughter 
are somewhat buried. Truth to say, he has 
been actually buried earlier than this, leay- 
ing little impression beyond his name. The 
daughter is then involved in tiresome mis- 
understandings and misconceptions which 
cloud the conjugal horizon. Nothing seems 
to us more barren and hopeless (except as a 
means to increase the length of a novel) than 
this sort of fictional impasse, in which really 
attached married people are kept in the dark 
as to their common affection. We hear of 
conversational wit and sparkle flying about, 
but no — are given. Instead we have 
“lay” for lie, which is discomfiting. 

Miriam Alan is so far in accord with the 
spirit of her age as to object strongly to the 
corporal punishment of children, and espe- 
cially of girls. Her story of ‘ Wednesday's 
Child’ is written to advance the interests 
of the children who are still subjected to 
flogging, and it is quite conceivable that 
this purpose may be achieved. The narra- 
tive is prefaced by an essay which contains 
some rather startling assertions; and the 
autobiography of Hetty Steele is sad and 
melancholy enough. Indeed, the story is 
too lugubrious, considering its professed 
purpose. The trouble that springs out of 
flogging in the nursery and school might 
have had a good effect on a casual 
reader here and there; but a pessimistic 
narrative of trouble for everybody, and 
under nearly all imaginable circumstances, 
is hardly calculated to point the moral 
desired. Miriam Alan writes well, and in 
many respects her story has a decided in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Alfred Marks, better known as Miss 
Hoppus, has already achieved success as & 
writer of novels of the customary dimen- 
sions. But her real strength, to judge from 
the volume before us, lies in the writing of 
short stories. ‘Orlando Figgins’—the tale 
which gives the collection its name—is built 
up out of the most hopelessly unpromising 
materials, and yet the result is in its way 
a little masterpiece. It is easy enough to 
give some notion of the grinding monotony 
of the life of the lower middle classes. Its 
not easy to elicit the humorous, the pathetic, 
and even the tragic elements that lie hidden 
beneath the surface of ansemic respect 
ability. ‘Orlando Figgins’ is a little tr 
gedy in homespun, told with the greatest 
art and delicacy. This particular stratut 
of our society has often been made the sub- 
ject of satire and caricature: it‘has seldom 
been treated with such sympathy and per 
ception before. The remaining stories 
the book are of inferior interest to the first, 
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put alike in imaginative power and literary 
skill they are much above the average. The 
idea of ‘The Ghost in the Albany’ is, so 
far as we are aware, original—no slight 
merit in a ghost story. 

The latest and not the least tedious 
addition to Utopian literature is from the 

of Mr. William Herbert, who, project- 
himself into the second decade of the 
twentieth century, prints an elaborate 
description of the reforms effected at the 
initiative of a benevolent millionaire named 
Philip Adams, whose name, according to 
our author, ‘‘ being freely interpreted, can 
be taken to signify the Friend of Man.” 
This remarkable personage, having amassed 
a prodigious fortune by oiling the wheels 
ot life in the most literal sense, proceeds to 
regenerate society on the basis of marriage 
on the one-year system, free sleeping ac- 
commodation in churches, the expulsion of 
pauper aliens, the cold water and soap cure, 
improved roller-skates, the hypnotization of 
criminals, woman’s suffrage, and other de- 
ights. ‘The list of abuses abolished by 
. Adams is truly portentous. The young 
people of Mr. Herbert’s world have got rid 
Pr the tall hat, the petticoat, and the corset ; 
and knickerbockers reign supreme. Boys 
under eighteen do not smoke, or if they do 
are punished with six cuts of the whip on 
the fase back. The Friend of Man also put 
down street music and umbrellas, and smote 
the fog fiend hip and thigh; and, finally, 
the words “bloody” and ‘“‘damn” were 
sternly prohibited. In 1914 they “are 
seldom heard, and when used are applied 
with due regard to their meaning.” The 
lower classes were ‘‘instructed how to eat 
and drink consuming small pieces at 
atime, making no noise,” &c. The tooth- 
brush, again, has become universal. Alto- 
gether the tone of Mr. Herbert’s work is 
most admirable and optimistic. As an un- 
conscious humourist he takes high rank. 

Mr. F. W. Bain is to be congratulated 
on his taste for the history and literature of 
Spain—a taste unfortunately rare among 
Oxford dons; but he has not been success- 
fulin writing an historical romance. His 
dialogue is stagey, his characters have no 
life in them, and the anachronisms are 
tumerous, but not worth pointing out, for 
the whole tone of the tale is essentially 
modern, and has little of the fourteenth 
century about it. Mr. Bain wishes to white- 
wash the character of Peter the Cruel, but he 
ought to have stated his case in the His- 
torveal Review, and not in a novel. The few 
pages of ‘‘ critical remarks” he has added 
are quite insufficient to change the usually 
received opinion; they consist of a series of 
bold assertions, most of which Mr. Bain 
would find it rather hard to prove. 

‘The Folks o’ Carglen’ is an attempt, and 
not a bad one, to illustrate the Northern 
lowlands by the same method of treatment 
vhich Mr. Barrie has successfully applied 
ta different part of Scotland. Mr. Gordon 
udoubtedly possesses a sympathetic in- 
tight into the characters and peculiarities 
of his fellows of ‘‘Carglen,”’ and not a few 
ty anecdotes testify to the humours of 

hire folk. Yet we think he will not 
appeal to so wide an audience as his 
‘templar. His execution is less even, and 


| sons of the soil” are more like their Southern 
brethren than he supposes, though the dif- 
ference between Scotch and English peasants 
is in many points in favour of the former. 
In England as well as in Scotland, the 
existing generation are often not so much 
uneducated as crushed by the “intellec- 
tual lethargy to which the agricultural 
toiler speedily succumbs after quitting 
school.”” In England as in Scotland, thirty 
years ago, the labourers, in spite of literary 
deficiencies, ‘‘ discharged in their own way 
the simple duties of life,” nor in either 
country was there any deficiency in native 
shrewdness. The writer congratulates him- 
self on the absence of the ‘‘ hideous smock” 
in Scotland; we are sorry to say it has 
become equally unkaown in England, except 
in the Southern counties, like the warm 
thatched roof and the wholesome milk diet 
of the past. In the last respect the Scottish 
hind has still a great advantage over his 
English compeer. ‘‘Feein’ Friday” is just 
a counterpart of the English statute fair, 
and its accompaniments are much the 
same. Still, of course, there are marked 
local peculiarities in the farm life of 
the north of Scotland, and these are 
amply described. The best parts of the 
book, however, are those which deal with 
individual character, and readers who are 
not satiated with the eternal ecclesiastical 
politics of village councils in Scotland will 
be amused by the controversies carried on 
by such interlocutors as Elder Amos Gibb 
and the farmer of Gelnabreich. One of the 
best stories concerns the attempt at united 
prayer for rain by the ‘‘Aulds” and the 
‘‘Frees.” Norainfell. ‘It’s a’ a joodg- 
ment upon schism,” said Gelnabreich. “ It’s 
a’ a joodgment upon unholy union,” said 
smith Amos Gibb. “It’s a’ a joodgment 
on the frailty of our frame” (Farmer 
Fraham had declined offering prayer when 
called upon at the meeting), said the 
irreverent youngster who had laughed from 
the loft. ‘It’s a’ clean contrar tae the 
doctrine of a true peace,’”’ said Francis 
Kemp. ‘It’s the will o’ God,” said the 
ministers. 
In spite of some faults of style—that of 
cutting up a sentence so as to leave no verb 
being one—and the use of “like” for as, 
“wage” for wages, and the atrocious 
word ‘‘non-committal,” Madame de Bré- 
mont has a facile pen. The plot is 
slight, yet the story very fairly fulfils its 
purpose as a study of Johannesburg life 
during the famine, the crisis, and the col- 
lapse of the share market. It is obviously 
truthfully drawn, and gives a lurid pic- 
ture of the mingled sordidness and luxury 
of that remarkable example of a mushroom 
city. The episode of the old native who be- 
comes mad on the bad brandy supplied to him 
at the price of the best, and, having killed a 
man whom he mistakes for another, is exe- 
cuted as the result of his debauch, is terribly 
real. On the whole, the author seems 
to be much of the opinion of a gallant 
soldier who knew South Africa, that if the 
Boers would exterminate the English, and 
the Zulus the Boers, there might be some 
decent people in the country. 
Mr. Couperus is (we may say, of course) 
a young man, and his writings are em- 


novelists who have thought it worth their 
while to take a fresh name—the Sensitives— 
the better to define their place in literature, 
and to distinguish their slightly new depar- 
ture. Their nearest equivalent is to be found 
in the French Symbolists, perhaps; but the 
little knot of Dutchmen reject obscurity of 
language, and aim at a perfectly clear and 
logical expression—an excessive delicacy of 
sensation and perception is supposed to 
be a superadded quality of their own. 
‘Footsteps of Fate’ is probably a sufficiently 
good example of the firstfruits of the school, 
and the only one yet brought within range 
of English readers. If we may resume a 
well-known French novelist’s opinion (and 
agree to it) that the mission of the artist is 
to reproduce truthfully and make his own 
illusion felt by others, we must allow that 
Mr. Couperus has achieved a certain mea- 
sure of success, whatever we may think of 
his “particular illusion.” His fancy and 
imagination are of a gruesome and gloomy 
cast; the story is of a thoroughly morbid, 
even distorted type—a nightmare, but a 
nightmare with a troubling sense of reality, 
perturbing, yet in a sense alluring, and 
marked by keenly described sensations 
and a suggestion of real temperament. 
His material is beyond the range of 
common sense and probability, but is, if 
one looks closer, not so unwholesome 
or “perverted” in tone as one might 
expect, and almost throughout reveals 
a careful, restrained sobriety of manner 
and an exceeding clearness of touch, which 
are not the least curious traits. This 
sobriety we must insist on, in spite of the two 
suicides and the brutal murder with, practi- 
cally speaking, only three persons to bear 
the brunt of them! The writer compels us 
to follow him into a distorted world, where 
abnormal forces bring with them extra- 
ordinary issues, as though they were every- 
day factors and occurrences. Event suc- 
ceeds event inevitably and naturally. The 
book reminds one of ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment,’ though of the grim tenacity and 
concentration of the Russian writer ‘ Foot- 
steps of Fate’ has but little. It seems the 
work of a subtle rather than a powerful 
intelligence, and its originality consists in 
finding and reproducing a new and hitherto 
unnoted aspect of familiar objects and situa- 
tions. Mr. Couperus is evidently more or 
less a doctrinaire, holding theories that now 
dominate foreign fiction and are in the 
very air, but he is too good an artist to 
make them aggressive. The power of 
heredity and the hypnotic will may very 
easily be pushed to absurdity; if they 
escape it here, it is because they are held, 
as it were, in solution, and only brood 
over the fortunes of the story. The work- 
ings of Van Maeren’s mind, his self-insight 
yet blindness, are tellingly given. Feeble 
and pitiable as he is, one is oppressed by 
the sense of a something in his personality 
that passes beyond his own keeping. The 
touches of landscape accentuate the cha- 
racter and situations of the three actors, and 
over all hangs an overmastering sense of 
man’s powerlessness in the hands of destiny, 
in spite of his appearance of controlling it. 
In her stories of New England life Miss 
Wilkins has shown a good deal of skill and 
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down to a fixed manner and of exaggerating 
the quality which has brought her success. 
‘A New England Nun’ is too much after 
the style of ‘A Humble Romance,’ and it 
requires a tough appetite to get through 
the two dozen stories of the more recent 
volume. The writer has many a time gone 
on elaborating details after her picture is 
finished. The austere and not very attrac- 
tive types of character she deals with have 
often afforded her good material for really 
artistic work, but in many cases she has 
forgotten that elaboration which does not 
go directly towards heightening the pathetic 
or human interest of her stories is merely 
tedious. 





LOCAL ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 


Pedes Finiwm: Fines relating to the County 
Y Cambridge, from 7 Richard I. to the End of 

ichard III. Edited by Walter Rye for the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co.; ‘and Macmillans.) 
—That indefatigable antiquary Mr. Walter 
Rye, who has already calendared the Feet 
of Fines for Norfolk and has ready for 
the press a similar calendar for those of 
Suffolk, here publishes a well-executed and 
efficient calendar of the Cambridgeshire 
fines. He has striven to base his catalogue 
upon a MS. calendar in the Record Office, 
but he soon found that the work of the ‘‘old 
and bad times of the Record Commission ” 
was so untrustworthy that he wished he had 
undertaken the task de novo. We could 
have sometimes desired that this calendar had 
been a little fuller, as it would then have been 
more generally useful for historical purposes. 
But we must be thankful for what we have got. 
Mr. Rye apologizes for his mistakes in the 
readings of place-names due to want of minute 
local knowledge, and regrets that he has been 
unable to identify many of them ; but the care 
and thoroughness of his excellent ‘‘ index loco- 
rum,” in which he arranges, when possible, 
under the modern name, the precise forms of 
the name occurring in his manuscript, deserve 
the warmest praise. In the text of the calendar 
he has been properly careful to reproduce the 
place-names as he found them; but in some 
respects he seems to hesitate between the Eng- 
lish and Latin tongues in a perplexing, if seldom 
a misleading way. He has collected some very 
curious Christian names in the preface, and 
believes that the great difference in the use of 
unusual Christian names in Norfolk and Cam- 
bridgeshire points to ‘‘a radical difference of 
race” between the two counties. But we can 
hardly see what theory of race can be extracted 
by the most ‘‘competent philologist” from names 
like ‘‘Pelagia,” ‘‘Pentecosta,” and ‘‘Lovedaia.” 
The only names that seem to suggest race are 
some Danish ones, but these are mostly also to 
be found in Norfolk. Of more value is Mr. Rye’s 
important generalization from the number of 
transfers of land that the proportion of small 
freeholders, though great, was not so considerable 
in Cambridgeshire as in Norfolk. 


The Hall of Lawford Hall: Records of an 
Essex House and of its Proprietors from the 
Saxon Times to the Reiqn of Henry VIII. (Pri- 
vately printed. )—That one of the great printers 
of Parliament Street, who, by the omission of 
his name on the title-page of this sumptuous 
book, apparently desires to maintain a thinly 
veiled incognito, should have written an excel- 
lent book is less to be wondered at than that 
“J. G. N.’s” brother—the writer will see we 
respect his wishes—should never have done so 
before. He has issued this work under the 
above modest title, apparently wishing to pre- 
vent the profane vulgar from knowing that it 
contains a most valuable contribution to the 


VIII., and what is practically a very able life, 
and exhaustive account of the tragical death, of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, from original 
sources. The author is, we think, the first to 
draw attention to the curious circumstance that 
reversionary grants of the duke’s estates were 
made a few days before his death. Librarians 
should therefore cross-catalogue, and students 
note, the work under these headings, and not 
under the name of an obscure Essex parish 
solely. As a contribution to local history, how- 
ever, it also deserves the highest praise, for the 
history of the manor has been written probably 
more thoroughly than any history of any manor 
has been written before. There are, of course, 
in so large a work some blemishes; e.g., we 
are not told whether the thirty heraldic shields 
round the frieze of the hall, which tell the his- 
tory of the descent of the manor, and which 
form pegs on which to hang the narrative, are 
old or new. Some of the stained glass is cer- 
tainly not in situ, being spoils from Switzerland, 
Germany, and — Norton Folgate. The worst 
blot in the book is the regrettable insufficiency 
of its index ; for we can hardly expect an anti- 
quary to know his Coleridge, and therefore pass 
the misquotation, 


His bones are dust and his good sword rust, 
And his soul is with the saints, we trust, 


more in sorrow than in anger. The book, how- 
ever, is emphatically a good one, and cheap at its 
necessarily high price. 

Scottish Proverbs, chiefly of Fife Origin, col- 
lected by AL. J. G. Mackay (Cupar-Fife, West- 
wood), is a pleasant little booklet, such as one 
could wish to see for every county, both Scottish 
and English. Sheriff Mackay brings together 
more than six score proverbs and sayings in 
prose and rhyme, and weaves them into an essay 
that recalls one of Dr. John Brown’s ‘ Hore 
Subsecive.’ After praise high as that we may 
pick a few little holes. ‘‘ Rejoiced,” on p. 42, 
must be a misprint for refused ; and, wherever it 
may be now, Culross was never surely in Clack- 
mannan. The saying of Fletcher of Saltoun, or 
rather of ‘‘a very wise man ”’ of his acquaintance, 
is misquoted here, as it nearly always is ; Edin- 
burgh’s first wall was built in 1450, not ‘‘ after 
Flodden” ; Mr. Shirra was not a United Pres- 
byterian; it was Sheridan, not ‘‘a medical 
student,” who said he was Wilberforce ; and 
‘Better women weep [? bairns greet] than 
bearded men” is a new reading of a saying that 
is currently supposed to have been uttered on 
the occasion of the Raid of Ruthven, and so to 
refer to Perthshire and James VI., not to Loch- 
leven and James’s mother. Lastly, we miss any 
reference to ‘‘a Kirkcaldy hoist ” (a kick) ; and 
this rhyme about Tower Hill and its buried 
hoard is omitted :— 

Here I sit, and here I see 
St. Andrews, Broughty, and Dundee, 


And as muckle below me as wad buy a’ three 
In a kist. 








CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russe1z and Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. are to be congratulated on the Life 
of Mr. Gladstone written by the former for the 
‘*Prime Ministers” series. The Athenewm is 
not a political, and still less a party journal, 
and Mr. Russell’s life of the leader of the 
Opposition is necessarily a political, and even 
a party work. The gradual movement of Mr. 
Gladstone from the old-fashioned Toryism of 
his Eton days to opinions holding which it was 
and is possible for him to lead the Liberal 
party is, of course, treated by Mr. George 
Russell as an evolution from a lower to a higher 
mental state, and we cannot permit ourselves 
either to combat or to endorse his sentiments. 
But if Mr. George Russell’s book were only the 
usual political biography improved by a touch 
of style, we should have merely recorded the 
fact of its publication, as we now record that of 
Mr. Macdonald’s life of the same illustrious man. 


better—a volume which will live, and which 
will make all other lives of Mr. G 

needless till the full details of the cabinets of 
his three administrations (if not of a fourth— 
what man shall say ?) are set free by lapse of 
time. If Mr. Gladstone should live to ‘hig 
father’s age—by no means an extravagant sug. 
gestion—he inay find himself called on to form, 
fourth administration, and possibly to include 
within it the biographer who has recorded his 
Eton orations of 1825. Mr. George 

has avoided dangers which beset the biographer 
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who writes in the lifetime of the man whogg he! 
career is the subject of the biography. Hy § kno 
has written of descent, of family life, and og 9 whil 
school-days without triviality. Seldom, indeed, ff intl 
is it possible to feel that a biography of 4 §f effec 
statesman published in his lifetime is a per. i 
manent addition to literature, but such is, we fir, 
think, the case with Mr. George Russell’s fase. 9 The 
nating work. It is right that the sketch should § slips 
have been published ; it will improve our con. § thou 
ception of the character of the man, and increase 9 dele 
our respectful admiration for him as a Christian ff prov 
gentleman—a Christian gentleman, however, of § tion. 
an old school. Just as this book brings out § liarly 
the fact. that Mr. Gladstone stands im. 9 out” 
measurably above the. other survivors of -his 9 “Ha 
generation in mental equipment and force of § able. 
character, so, too, its author unconscio spelt, 
illustrates Mr. Gladstone’s old-fashionednegs, § a cur 
The statesman stands before us in this volume § of ‘a 
as the aged representative of an otherwise §f haps’ 
extinct world. e life of the workers and § perso 
the problems presented to the modern politician § the E 
by the depressed existence of the majorityof § of mi 
the people in most old countries are and tl 
hinted at. The book commemorates the govern- J men i 
ment of Britain by the landed and the com- § theca 
mercial classes, but it closes the door of the § a mic 
ast without opening that of the future. Mr. §f Frede 
ussell is the historian of a dead epoch. Mr. ff pleasa 
Gladstone appears to us in Mr. Russell’s 
as the Christian gentleman of the Christianity 
of the Prayer Book, which in the. thanksgiving 
for the restoration of public e assumes that § Gossan 
the violence must have been on the side of the Poe 
‘‘unruly people,” and teaches in the es Wit! 
service that the wife must be as completely su Mac 
ject to the husband as the Church is subject to J Lyrics 
Christ, ‘‘and he is the Saviour of the body.” § man. 
The world in which Mr. Russell makes Mr. Miff 
Gladstone move is a world in which the Throug 
man orders himself ‘‘ lowly and reverently” to Day. 
all his betters, and is privately instructed that B parr, 
‘*his betters ” is a phrase which means thosed Bm, yp 
a superior social caste rather than the learned (Fro 
or the virtuous as such. The form of Mr. x 
Gladstone’s respect for birth and station is J It is.a 
archaic, and while no one can justly call § collecti 
him indifferent to the sufferings of the poor, he f Charles 
seems in Mr. Russell's book to move in a W by his ; 
which has other things to think of. To come ff limited 
to criticism of detail, nothing can be prettier J 20 intrc 
than Mr. George Russell’s style or more in goo ff and, the 
taste than his practice as to what shall and shall § ™ anytl 
not be said. For his accuracy we have almost these | 
equal praise, as we detect but a single error. what sa 
He describes Mr. Chamberlain’s Irish formatic 
Government scheme of May, 1885, as one for bis song 
‘Provincial Self-Government,” supported in the § “there , 
Cabinet by ‘‘a Radical minority.” In Irish affairs | but whe 
the term ‘‘provincial” generally implies dis § ¥%s the 
tinction between Ulster, Munster, and the rest he is 
There was nothing of this in Mr. Chamberlain’ the Bar 
scheme as revealed to the world in the columns § rtain } 
of the Standard. It was nota provincial schemt, the volu; 
unless Ireland be styled a province. Neither —and sc 
had it the support of a minority alone among ij 4amns, | 
the members of the Cabinet. If rumour isndj§ Yhen su 





untrue it had the support of half the Cabinet, 
including the Prime Minister, who, howevél, 
was reluctant to force it on an unwilling Vicer- 

Mr. Harotp Freperic’s The Young Ew 
peror, published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 5 



















history of England from Henry VI. to Henry 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell has produced something 


work of a very different kind from his pad 
historical novel ‘In the Valley,’ but is a 
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vhich two excellent biographies of living men should 
stone in a single week, and Mr. Frederic’s 
ts of ++ of the Kaiser Wilhelm II. is as good in its 
rth_ way a8 Mr. George Russell’s life of Mr. Glad- 
se of stone. The contrast between the worst that 
> hig could be said of the ‘‘ young ass” and ‘‘ bad 
; Sug. son” of the spring and summer of 1888, and 
rma [the excuses that might be fairly offered for him, 
clude jg handled with great historic power ; the de- 
d his | scription of the new Berlin is brilliant ; a pas- 
ussel] sage as to the a habit of unfolding in 
spher —f speeches as remarkable discoveries facts which 
‘hou he has just learnt, but which all other men well 
“He | know, is an excellent piece of playful irony ; 
nd of [| while the criticism on the Emperor’s rashness 
deed, in the “Strasburg incident,” and its educational 
ofa effect upon his present, seems to us a perfect 
"per. iece of character reading. On the other hand, 
8, We fir. Frederic’s book is not without blemish. 
fasci. | There are in it some unpleasant specimens of 
hould §f slipslop, such as ‘‘ There wasno end to what he 
‘con. § thought. of himself”.; ‘‘ From sending a solid 
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pLVIng 

s that Hf Gossamer and Snowdrift: the Posthumous 
f the Poems of Charles Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A. 
rige With an Introduction by his Son, Eric 
y sul Mackay. (George Allen.) 

ectito Bf Lyrics for a Lute. By Frank Dempster Sher- 
ody. man. (Boston and New York, Houghton, 
) Mr. § Mifflin & Co.) 

é Through Misty Veils: Verses of the Past and o 
ty Day-Dreamland. By Rowe Lingston. Gaitiele 
- Farran & Co.) 

= The Vision of Barabbas, and other Poems. 
” Me (Frowde. ) 

on is § It isa pity that ‘Gossamer and Snowdrift,’ a 
, call § collection of the posthumous poems of Mr. 
or, he § Charles Mackay, should have “an introduction 
world § by his son, Eric Mackay,” a mere burst of un- 
come ited panegyric. Mr. Charles Mackay needed 
vettier § 20 introduction to the English-speaking public ; 
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It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that 


delegation of 15 dissentients, the two conquered 

inces now elected 5 who accepted the situa- 
tion.” British officers make use of the pecu- 
liarly American phrase ‘‘ This thing is played 
out ”—the “thing ” being a course of conduct. 
“Having tabled a series of inquiries” is detest- 
able. Phere are two French words wrongly 
spelt, and at least one story so told as to show 
acurious lack of accurate information. We hear 
of a Parisian journalist named Gerard...... Per- 
haps Gerard, if he be still alive...... ” Now the 
person referred to is a former French reader to 
the Empress Augusta, who now holds the rank 
of minister in the French diplomatic service, 
andthe smallest inquiry at Paris or of French- 
men in London would have shown this to be 
the case. Whatever drawbacks to its excellence 
a microscopic ingenuity may discover, Mr. 
Frederic’s k is a good book, and full of 
pleasant and. suggestive reading. 





RECENT VERSE, 


estimate of his verse :— 
AT RANDOM SOWN. 
I scattered my rhymes on the barren ground, 
Nought was its barrenness to me; 
Or cast them adrift on the vagrant winds, 
And the stormy billows of the sea. 
I never cared, or oe to know, 
Whether like fruitful seeds they grew, 
Whether they perished as soon as born, 
Or faded away like the morning dew ; 
Whether men heeded them or despised ;— 
For the light must shine, the lark must sing, 
And the rose unfold its blushing buds 
To the warm embraces of the spring. 
And yet, though careless as the flowers 
That shed their odours on the air, 
I dreamed a dream that grew to a hope, 
That as the thistledown might bear 
A living germ in its small balloon, 
Some of my fancies, robed in rhyme, 
Might fall perchance upon fruitful soil, 
And root and ripen in their time,— 
Ripen in hearts as yet unborn, 
'o strengthen the weak, console the poor, 
To cheer the brave in their conquering march, 
And teach the wretched to endure. 
Life’s hard battle permits no truce, 
And every age needs warriors strong ; 
And even a Rhyme may pierce like a sword 
The armour that protects the wrong! 
This pretty and poetic bit of self-criticism 
stands in its right place at the beginning of 
the posthumous volume —making a preface 
well able to win goodwill for the other con- 
tents, and, because the volume is posthumous, 
is touching. And we may accept it as the 
truest criticism there can be given on Mr. 
Mackay’s literary work and its pure and manly 
spirit. ‘Gossamer and Snowdrift,’ which will 
certainly not lessen Mr. Mackay’s poetic re- 
putation, cannot alter it either in extent or in 
kind. His gift—a genuine one—was not that 
of the creator or the thinker or the lyrist (taking 
lyrics as word-melodies not dependent on accen- 
tuation by tunes) or the word-painter : it was 
to write songs—downright, singable, songs to 
have tunes made part of them. And this he 
did with such vividness and metrical flow that 
it is no wonder just the right tunes for his 
words were produced, and no wonder that some 
of his songs after forty years’ currency are 
popular favourites still and likely to continue 
so. But there are not such songs in ‘Gossamer 
and Snowdrift.’ Its verse is, with only some 
exceptions, for reading, not singing: it is, of 
course, above the average of minor poetry. 
Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman well describes 
his aim as a verse-writer :— 
Oh, that we, too, who touch the string 
To-day and set it quivering, 
Whose hearts have caught one little spark 
Of rhyme in this prosaic dark, 
Unto our verses might but give 
That subtile touch to make them live, 
Like Herrick’s, after we are gone! 
That all our lines might linger on 
The lips of those who later shall 
Love lyric brief and madrigal ; 
And immortality for us 
In melody be vouchsafed thus ! 
He is one of the still small but rapidly increasing 
number of lyrists who, seeking independence 
from the prevailing fashions of Victorian litera- 
ture, betake themselves to a simpler, though 
not less artificial, school, and briskly set them- 


reading his own unpretending and clear-sighted 


good ff and, though we should all have been interested 
shall § anything that could have been told us about 
most posthumous poems or about himself, 
error. What satisfaction can any one find in the in- 
formation that ‘‘his poetry has the vital glow ; 
songs are marked for immortality ”—that 
“there are other poets now living amongst us ; 
but where is Charles Mackay’s successor? He 
was the last of the great song-writers ! ’—that 
“he is the Burns of the Nineteenth Century, 
the Béranger of English literature ”—that 
certain lyrics forming a considerable section of 
volume ‘‘are pregnant with great thoughts ” 
~and so forth, and so forth? If faint praise 
, boisterous praise may doas much. And 

*n such praise is of the origin which the 
homely oe deprecates with ‘‘though I say 
itthat shouldn’t say it,” it may well be wished 
away from a book giving the last work of a 
ter long and deservedly popular. But let 
raders, ing from the unwise introduction, 
















selves for task to evolve quaintnesses and pret- 
tinesses and delicate love-lays, half jest, half 
earnest, arranged in stiffly graceful short-lined 
metres, in the manner of pre-Popean days. 
‘Lyrics for a Lute’ is pleasant—very much 
because what it imitates is pleasant, but yet 
with merit of its own. As a specimen of the 
author’s poetical intention and success ‘ Helio- 
trope’ is typical :— 
Go, Heliotrope, 
Unto my Sweet and tell 
How, like a harbinger of hope, 
You come to dwell 
Near her, and pray to rest 
Upon her breast. 
Tell her for me 
In whispers of perfume, 
How like the golden sun is she, 
To which your bloom 
Forever turns its face 
Beseeching grace. 
Sey even so 
he blossom of my love 
Looks from its land of doubt below 
To her above, 


Then if you feel 
Her heart with joy beat fast, 
Or if with one sweet kiss she seal 
Your lips at last, 
And leave you stricken dumb 
Until I come : 


Seeing you there 
Upon her bosom, I 
Shall know what answer to my prayer 
She makes, and lie 
Beside you dumb with bliss, 
Sealed by her kiss. 
The ‘ Dirge,’ which is less markedly imitative, 
is a decidedly pretty little piece with a dainty 
touch of melancholy; and the other pieces 
on the whole go near to earn Mr. Sherman’s 
desired meed :— 
So, later, if my rhymes be read 
By maid or youth, it may be said : 
No melancholy strain he knew ; 
His skies were always bright and blue. 
Life seemed for him to slip along 
As smoothly as his limpid song, 
Which, in its grace and simple art, 
Echoes the gladness in his heart. 


‘Through Misty Veils’ is, it appears, the 

third volume of verse put forth by Mr. Rowe 
Lingston. He describes it as verses of the 
past and of day-dreamland, by which he means, 
as the contents show, that some of the pieces 
are narrative ballads and some have fanciful 
subjects—such as the wedding of an elm tree 
toa birch tree, with a wreath of ivy for a ring, 
an oak tree to give away the bride, and four 
aspens for bridesmaids. A few pieces, how- 
ever, are neither of the past nor of day-dream- 
land, but are about rattling present-day fox- 
hunts; and these are the best. There are also 
some birthday lyrics, which, being for the 
month of April, give opportunity for spring 
talk ; but, though Mr. Lingston is evidently a 
genuine lover of the country, appreciative of all 
its seasonable beauties, floral and sylvan, he 
has not the poet’s secret of a picture in a word, 
and his descriptions are little more than 
pleasant catalogues. 
‘The Vision of Barabbas, and other Poems,’ 
is a volume to be welcomed as much above the 
ordinary run of verse publications. The author 
possesses poetic faculty and considerable dra- 
matic perception. The poems do not suffice 
to establish a poetic reputation—they create in 
the reader a sense of something needed to make 
them instinct with life, something unborn or 
not developed — but they seem to betoken 
powers which, strengthened by thought and 
will and concentrated, should make a real poet. 
In narration there is sometimes a want of per- 
spicuity—as when the fine story of the steamer 
towing the blazing Maryland with her cargo of 
gunpowder out from the crowded harbour to the 
open sea is obscured in the telling—and the 
introspection which, as shown in ‘ Barabbas,’ is 
one of the author’s characteristics ought to go 
deeper and be firmer in results. Buta higher 
level may be reached. A writer capable of 
thus much should surely be capable of a good 
deal more ; and it is to be hoped that a future 
volume of his will prove it. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Irimmense enthusiasm for fishing were equalled 
by literary ability, in Sixty-three Years’ Angling 
from the Mountain Streamlet to the Mighty Tay 
(Longmans) Mr. J. MacVine would have written 
a good book. As itis, he has entirely mistaken 
his powers, and ought not to have taken his hand 
from the salmon rod. It may be gathered from 
these pages that the author's occupation as a 
traveller in the tea trade led him to the north 
of England, and enterprise met its reward by 
securing him a competence. He made many 
friends, and devoted himself at every spare 
moment to fishing for trout or salmon in the 
streams near which he found himself. Late in 
life, like many others before him, he strives to 
put on record his experiences. Unluckily these 
are not eventful, and his pages are somewhat 
dull. There is nothing distinctive in them —no 
gathering up of the features and properties of one 





Waiting one word to slip 





titesh their respect for Mr. Charles Mackay by 


Her scarlet lip. 


river more than another; no wise remarks, born 
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of long experience, on trout or salmon nature ; 
nothing to distinguish his volume from a 
crowd of similar books and articles treating of 
angling adventures. It is obvious to compare it 
with that genial book ‘My Life as an Angler,’ 
ublished a dozen years ago by Mr. Henderson. 
th writers treat of the Border streams, both 
are excellent anglers, yet the anecdotes and 
traits of fish and fishermen which the latter has 
put on record leave a distinct impression on the 
memory. This certainly cannot be affirmed of 
Mr. MacVine’s book. This judgment must be 
qualified, however, in one or two points. The 
scenery and the angling possibilities of the 
Coquet are well described ; and the author dis- 
criminates cleverly between the Dee, the rush- 
ing currents of which render it so difficult a 
river in which to wade (as we write a young 
officer has lamentably met his death in it 
while salmon fishing), and the Don, with 
its fuller and more staid streams, celebrated 
for trout rather than salmon. All anglers will 
sympathize with the author’s love for Loch 
Tummel, with its large trout, so different from 
most of the Scotch lochs, and for the Tay, the 
queen of salmon-fishing rivers. It is a pity that 
the author has devoted two hundred and sixty 
pages of what must be called verbiage to the few 
valuable hints which the book contams. His 
secret would seem to be, ‘‘ Never use a gaff with 
a salmon, always wear a thread glove, and then 
grasp the fish by the tail and so land it.” In 
shallow waters this may be done with facility ; 
but how can a man grasp a salmon’s tail when 
the fish is presenting its head to him, and its tail 
may be far below the surface? Mr. MacVine’s 


specific, therefore, though worth remembering, is 
not ofuniversal application. His story of the man 
who used only one salmon fly, the Jock Scott, 
all the season through, but in three sizes, is 
paralleled by the not uncommon case of trout 
fishers who are content throughout the year 


with one trout fly, which is generally the ‘‘ March 
brown.” With the author, however, this prac- 
tice fits in with his theory that salmon rise at 
almost any kind of artificial fly which is thrown 
near their “‘ lair,” ifthey areina vindictive mood. 
This ‘‘feeling of vindictiveness,” however, is 
somewhat shadowy. It is far more probable 
that salmon take flies, whether dressed plain 
or gaudily, for some of the numerous varieties 
of Crustacea, prawns, shrimps, &c., which con- 
stitute their food in the depths of the ocean. The 
late Mr. A. E. Knox made experiments on the 
Spey with a fly on the end of a long line, and 
was convinced of the truth of this view. A more 
useful hint given by the author is that when a 
salmon is rushing through the arches of a bridge 
or over a waterfall, and, from inability to follow, 
the line must soon be broken, the angler should 
throw off a dozen yards or so of the line that it 
may be slack, when the fish evidently thinks it- 
self free, and will often return to its old lurking- 
place. Then itcan be successfully managed and 
captured. It is singular to find any one at the 
present day believing the old-world fable that 
the monks originally imported the grayling from 
Norway. Mr. MacVine has killed many fine 
fish in his time, but the Loch Tummel trout of 
5 lb. caught with a small fly (green and silver 
body, red hackle, and grouse wings) seems to us 
the most unusual feat. Were it not for its 
rising at a fly, we should have termed it a Salmo 
ferox. Mr. MacVine, however, especially dis- 
claims this. There isnot much more of value 
in this pretentious book. Mr. MacVine tells 
two or three good stories, but several more had 
better been omitted. They are somewhat pro- 
fane and pointless, and not of the “pawky” 
nature usually attributed to Scotch humour. 
Mr. WitL1aM WIntTER is so genuine and so 
enthusiastic a Shakspeare worshipper, and has 
so pleasant a literary taste, that his traveller’s 
notes are always agreeable. Gray Days and 
Gold (Edinburgh, Douglas) contains his notes 
and reveries during his visits to England in the 
last three years. The paper on Byron and 





Hucknall Torkard may be selected as one of 
the best specimens. But in all his worship at 
‘* classic shrines ” he shows himself an apprecia- 
tive critic, and he can add a humorous touch 
with capital effect. At Devizes he found an 
old man who remembered Tom Moore. The 
farmers, he said, ‘‘ admired him chiefly because 
they thought he wrote Moore’s Almanac. They 
often used to say to him: ‘Mr. Moore, please 
tell us what the weather ’s going to be.’” The 
late Mr. Frank Marshall told Mr. Winter an 
amusing recollection of Wordsworth. When 
Wordsworth was once staying at Patterdale, 
Mr. Marshall, then a child of course, was sent 
out into the garden to call Wordsworth in to 
supper, and said, ‘‘ Your wife wants you.” ‘*‘ My 
boy,” said Wordsworth, ‘‘ you should say ‘ Mrs. 
Wordsworth,’ not ‘your wife.’” The boy replied, 
‘*She is your wife, isn’t she?” In writing of 
Matthew Arnold and Laleham Mr. Winter’s 
memory has played him false. Laleham is in 
Middlesex, not in Surrey, and it is only nine- 
teen, not thirty miles from London. 

THE success of Mr. Sonnenschein’s excellent 
and elaborate volume ‘The Best Books’ (see 
Athen. No. 3315) has led to further efforts in 
the same direction. The work of Messrs. Sargant 
and Whishaw, A Gwide-Book to Books (Frowde), 
is, indeed, so much on the lines of Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s that some reference to their predecessor 
should have been made in their preface. This 
they have neglected to do. They have wisely 
secured the co-operation of several contributors 
of more or less distinction (for a volume of this 
sort is best done by co-operation), and they 
have eschewed the artificial classification which 
impedes reference in Mr. Sonnenschein’s book, 
but their lists are not so copious nor so ambi- 
tious.—Mr. Acland’s aim in A Guwide to the 
Choice of Books (Stanford) is still more modest. 
He wishes to be useful ‘‘ to the committees of 
the smaller Free Libraries, to the educational 
departments of Working Men’s Co-operative 
and other Societies, to some of those who are 
attending University Extension Lectures, to 
Home Reading Circles and Mutual Improvement 
Societies, and also to a good many isolated 
students engaged in efforts to educate them- 
selves.” In consequence, he has studied the 
pockets of his readers, and mentioned cheap edi- 
tions when good rather than dear ones ; and in 
the case of books in foreign languages transla- 
tions only arenamed. Excepting, oddly enough, 
books on Jewish history, theological works are 
omitted, a course of proceeding which no doubt 
has proved a convenient way of avoiding the 
difficulty of selection in a subject that rouses 
keen feeling; but considering the intense 
interest the British public takes in theology, 
it may be doubted if it is quite fair to 
those who will buy this book. Otherwise 
we have little but praise for the way Mr. 
Acland has performed his task. He has 
produced a volume that will be of real service 
to those for whom it has been compiled. 
Of course he has been aided by his narrower 
aim, yet it is certain that Mr. Acland’s arrange- 
ment is essentially clearer than that of Mr. 
Sargant and Mr. Whishaw. He breaks up his 
matter by more numerous headings. For 
instance, suppose the reader desires to know 
what books on entomology are recommended, 
in both volumes he has to look under ‘‘ Zoo- 
logy”; but while Mr. Sargant and Mr. Whishaw 
print a long list under the heading ‘‘ Special 
Groups of Animals,” and include in it shells, 
reptiles, birds, zoophytes, and a number of sub- 
jects, Mr. Acland makes separate headings. 
Mr. Acland, too, mentions Kirby’s ‘ Handbook 
of Entomology,’ while his rivals omit it ; but, 
on the other hand, he has apparently forgotten 
the existence of such a branch of knowledge as 
conchology. Turning to modern languages, we 
find that Mr. Acland, although he does mention 
Italian and Spanish dictionaries (both of them 
rather antiquated), naturally expects his reader 
to confine himself to the elements of French and 





German; while Messrs. Sargant and Whishay 
include the chief languages of Europe and Asia, 
The French and German books are exce 
treated by them ; the selections for other Igy. 
guages are somewhat open to criticism. Ther 
is no good Dutch grammar for Englishmen, 
but the one named is a miracle of badnegg. 
the Finnish grammar recently brought out by 
Mr. Eliot is ignored. In Italian the handieg, 
grammar for beginners, Mariotti’s (i.¢., Mp 
Gallenga’s), is passed over. To put down Dier’s 
‘Grammar of the Romance Languages’ 4 
an Italian grammar is a_ curious 
Bartoli’s ‘ History of Italian Literature’ is no 
noted, and surely it should have been said that 
Tiraboschi is antiquated. It would have bee, 
well to append to the mention of the ‘ Classic, 
Italiani” a warning that the editions in tha 
series are extremely poor. It may be questioned 
whether Fraticelli’s edition of Dante is the beg 
handy edition, as our authors assert. Scartaz. 
zini’s editions of Petrarch’s ‘Rime’ and of the 
‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ might aswell have found 
mention. Spain is, on the whole, better treated 
than Italy. Volmdller’s text of the ‘Poema del 
Cid’ should have been inserted. Several of the 
editions of Brockhaus mentioned are inferior to 
those printed by Baudry, who is passed over; 
but one of the best of the Brockhaus series, the 
edition of ‘Fray Gerundio’ by Prof. Lidforss, is 
omitted. If Trueba were alive he would not 
thank Mr. Sargant and Mr. Whishaw for recon. 
mending Brockhaus’s edition of his books, 
Coming to quite another section, we find that 
the books under ‘‘Voyages and Travels” are 
badly arranged, and no attempt is made to dis. 
tinguish books of authority from the books of 
book-makers. This fault occurs in more sec- 
tions than one, and should be remedied in a 
second edition.—A third volume that lies on our 
table, The Reader’s Guide in Economic, Social, 
and Political Science, by Mr. R. R. Bowker and 
Mr. G. Iles (Putnams), is partly a bibliography 
of the subject, partly a list for the guidance of 
beginners. It is of American origin, being one 
of the ‘‘ Economic Tracts” issued at New York 
by the Society for Political Education. It is 
not a mere catalogue, but is furnished with use- 
ful notes on the character of the works enu- 
merated, and various hints that should prove 
of value to students. A list of the lectures in 
economic and political science given in various 
American colleges is added. The volume seems, 
within the limits observed, singularly complete. 


Messrs. CHapMaN & Hatt publish a transla 
tion by Mrs. Arthur Walter ofa Three Months’ Tour 
in Ireland—by ‘‘Madame” de Bovet, we are told, 
but we fancy that the name should be Mlle. 
Marie Anne de Bovet. Madame de Bovet, her 
mother, is also a writer, so that confusion, if 
natural, is unfortunate. The volume is near 
and pleasant enough, but the translator has m 
some cases followed the author in a fantastic 
and unusual spelling of well-known Irish names, 
and we are also inclined to question some such 
phrases as ‘‘ Malahide Chateau.” 


From Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. there 
reaches us The English Republic, by Mr. W. J. 
Linton, edited by Mr. Kineton Parkes. Those 
who follow Mr. Parkes in considering Mr. Linton 
by himself as a detached phenomenon will agree 
with the editor that he is, and was in his 
writings, a pioneer. But Bentham and Godwin 
and others had written before Mr. Linton, and 
neither his local government scheme, nor his 
single tax, nor his doctrines on woman’s suffrage 
were really new. This collection of Lintons 
writings yields an interesting view of a stage 
the history of English Radicalism, and we find 
in Mr. Linton the master of the school in which 
Mr. Joseph Cowen learnt. In the introduction 
the Provisional Government is, by a curious al 
inexplicable error, styled ‘‘ the first Provincial 
Government.” ‘ - 


THERE reaches us from Melbourne a littl 
book .»lied Australian Federation, by Mt 
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SS 
Willoughby, one of the ablest of 
ian sounsalists It is a view of the 
ibilities of federation in Australia based 
ona consideration of American, Canadian, and 
Swiss example, and an account of the Convention 
more readable than the debates, the official 
record of which we have received from the 
Government printer at Sydney, by the kindness 
of Sir Henry Parkes. Mr. Willoughby’s book, 
which is published by Messrs. Sands & M ‘Dougall 
of Melbourne, is excellent in matter, though 
deplorable in style. ‘‘The big jump has been 
negotiated ” is, we believe, a piece of steeple- 
chase slang, but the volume is full also of 
such phrases as ‘‘ should table resolutions.” 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. publish The 
Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, by 
Miss Beatrice Potter, a volume which is ill 
written, but invaluable to all who desire to 
study the causes of the success of distributive 
and the failure of productive co-operation. 
Taken together with Mr. Holyoake’s books, 
it helps us to a complete view of the move- 
ment. The bibliography in the appendix is 
feeble. 

In The Business of Travel (Cook & Son) Mr. 
Fraser Rae has performed a somewhat difficult 
task with good sense and good taste. He has 
avoided excessive panegyric, and he has con- 
trived to make fairly interesting a narrative 
that might have been insupportably monotonous. 
He is also accurate, and we have noticed one 
slip only. The Mont Cenis tunnel was not 
opened in 1868. 


We have received from Mr. Elliot Stock the 
fifth and sixth parts of Mr. Alfred Beaver’s 
excellent illustrated Memorials of Old Chelsea. 
Again we can discover but little, if anything, to 
question. Justice Walk, like Lordship Place, 
we should have thought an ancient name the 
origin of which is to be sought in the presence 
of the old Manor House—the ‘‘Lawrence Manor 
House” in the immediate neighbourhood. 


Ir is said that Messrs. Treves once declined 
to publish a translation of one of George Eliot’s 
novels, because, they declared, it was so dull that 
no Italian would read it. However, they have 
thought it worth their while to print two volumes 
bySignor Negri on George Eliot, la sua Vita ei 
sui Romanzi. Signor Negri gives a careful 
account of George Eliot’s life, based naturally 
on Mr. Cross’s biography, and supplies a care- 
ful analysis and criticism of the novels, and a 
few remarks on “The Spanish Gypsy.’ 


WE have on our table Portraits of Men, by 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve, translated by F. Edeveain 
(Oleh Mr. Gladstone, by E. A. Macdonald 
Oliphant, Anderson & Co.),— Portraits and 
Autographs, by W. T. Stead (‘Review of 
Reviews’ Office),—Political Science and Com- 
oy Constitutional Law, by J. W. Burgess, 

.D., 2 vols. (Arnold),—Registration of Title 
v. Registration of Asswrances, by H. B. Leech 
(Ridgway),—The Reproduction of Geographical 
Forms, by J. W. Redway (Boston, U.S., 
Heath), — Matriculation Directory, No. IX. 
(Clive & Oo.), —Solutions of the Examples in 
Elementary Algebra for Schools, by H. 8. Hall 
and 8. R. Knight (Macmillan), — A Synopsis 
of Trigonometry (Clive & Co.),—The Physical 
Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Heart and 
Iungs, by D. M. Cammaun (Putnams), — 
Epidemics, by J. Foster Palmer (Cousins & 

.), — Crime and its Causes, by W. D. 
Morrison (Sonnenschein), — How ‘No. 1” 
became ‘* 14.” in Norway, by J. M. Stuart 

utchinson), — Flight, by J. J. Britton 

ischler),— Stories of Strange Adventures, by 
Capt. Mayne Reid and others (Low), — 
Madeline “Power, by A. W. Marchmont 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Co.),— The Baronets 
and their Brides, by W. M. Cox (Nisbet),— 
Silvia’s Garden, by H. B. C. (Bickers),—The 
nee of a Lawn Tennis Tournament, by 

the Lady Dunboyne (Trischler),—The Family 





Coach, by M. and C. Lee (National Society),— 
King James I. : a Drama, by A. E. Tregelles 
(Darlington, Tregelles),— The Repentance of 
Magdalené Despar, Poems, by G. E. Evans 
(Low),—Church Bells Album, No. V. (‘Church 
Bells’ Office),—Index to Dr. Pusey’s Com- 
mentary of the Minor Prophets (Smith & Innes), 
—The World of Faith and the Everyday World, 
by O. Funcke (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),— 
Voices by the Way, by the Rev. H. Jones 
(S.P.C.K.),—The Gospel of Jesus the Christ ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, edited by the Rev. 
J. H. Whitehead (Nisbet), — Wine and Oil from 
Immauel’s Land, by J. Ormiston (Simpkin), 
—Daily Life in Resurrection Light (S.P.C.K.), 
—Cambridge Bible for Schools: The Acts of the 
Apostles, edited by J. R. Lumby, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press), — The Church Cate- 
chism, with Notes by E. M. (S.P.C.K.),— 
From the Beginning; or, Stories from Genesis, 
by Mrs. G. E. Morton (Nelson),—The Divine 


Society, by E. Jacob (S.P.C.K.),—Hospice of 


the Pilgrim, by J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Nelson), 
—Never Forget, by M. Sharpe (Griffith & 
Farran),—The World and the Man, by the 
Right Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D. (Wells 
Gardner),—The Cathedral Churchof St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by J. R. Boyle (Scott), — 
Gedichte, by G. Rahl (Leipzig, Méller),—De- 
lectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorum, edited 
by Th. Noeldeke and A. Mueller (Berlin, 
Reuther),—and Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin ! 
(Leipzig, Renger). Among New Editions we 
have The Law of Husband and Wife, by J. W. 
Smith (Wilson),— Wanderings in South America, 
by C. Waterton (Nelson),—Adventures in the 
Ice, by John Tillotson (Hogg),—Memorable 
London Houses, by W. Harrison (Low),—The 
Scholar’s Geography, by J. S. Horn (J. Hey- 
wood),—-The Type-written Letter, by R. H. 
Sherard (Trischler),—Memoirs of Bob the Spotted 
Terrier (Routledge),—and Text - Book on the 
Steam Engine and on Gas Engines, by T. M. 
Goodeve (Lockwood). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Liddon’s (H. P.) Sermons on Old Testament Subjects, 5/ cl. 
Saint among Saints, A, Sketch of Life of St. Emmelia, by 
S. M. S., 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Scullard’s (H. H.) Martin of Tours, Apostle of Gaul, Hulsean 
Prize Essay, 1890, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Steele’s (D.) Milestone — on Christian Progress, 3/ cl. 
Wesley his Own Biographer, Selections from Journals of 
Rev. John Wesley, A.M., cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


Law. 
Kennedy's (W. R.) Treatise on the Law of Civil Salvage, 12/ 
Poetry. 

Hayes’s (A.) The March of Man, and other Poems, 12mo. 3/6 

Poems of Life, by Two Brothers, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Wordsworth (W.), by Elizabeth Wordsworth, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Geography. 
Pupil Teacher’s Book of Memory Maps, complete, 4to. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 

Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, trans. for English 
Readers and Students by T. J. Dymes, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. ; 
by F. G. Kenyon, 12mo. 4/6 cl. ; by E. Poste, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Euripides, Iphigeneia at Aulis, ed. with Introduction and 
Notes by E. B. England, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Rowe’s (T. B.) Greek Syntax and Note-Book, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Witt’s (Prof. C.) The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, trans. 
from German by F. Younghusband, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl, 

Science. 

Miller’s (I. H.) Introduction to the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, 12mo. 3.6 cl. 

Sheild’s (A. M.) Surgical Anatomy for Students, cr. 8vo. 4/ 

Taylor’s (BE. B. and G. M.) Water Pipe Discharge, Diagrams, 
12/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Arnaud’s (C. A. de) The New Era in Russia, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau, newly translated 
into English, Vol. 1, 12mo. 2/6 swd. 

Dalziel’s (H.) The St. Bernard Stud Book and Show Record, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Fearon’s (A.) Love of Money, the Root of all Evil, 2/ bds. 

Gerard's (E. D.) Beggar my Neighbour, 3/6 cl.; The Waters 
of Hercules, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Granger’s (M. E.) Life Renewed, a Manual for Convalescents, 
12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Howells’s (W. D.) Criticism and Fiction, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Robertson’s (J. M.) Modern Humanists, Sociological Studies 
of Carlyle, Mill, Emerson, &c., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Tallerman’s (D.) Railway Abattoirs, and other Papers re- 
lating to Meat Distribution, roy. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Victory’s (L. H.) Lady Rosalind, a Psychological Romance, 


cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Wilde’s (O.) Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and other Stories, 
12mo. 2/ bds. 





FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Acta Martyrum, Syriace, ed. Bedjan, Vol. 2, 24m. 
Steinmeyer (F. L.): Beitriige zum Verstiéndniss d. Johan- 
neischen Evangeliums, Part 6, 1m. 80. 
History and Biography. 
Vatikanische Akten zur Deutschen Geschichte in der Zeit 
Kaiser Ludwigs d. Bayern, 30m. 
Geography and Travel, 
Philippson (A.): Der Peloponnes, 45m. 
Philology. 
Bauer (A.): Literarische u. Historische Forschungen zur 
*AOnvaiwy rodtreia, 3m. 
Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen, Vol. 6, Parts 1 and 2, 


m. 

Du Cange: Glossarium ad Scriptores Medie et Infime 
Grecitatis, Part 10, 9m. 60. 

Irische Texte, hrsg. v. W. Stokes u. E. Windisch, Series 3,. 


, 8m. 

is: Praktische Grammatik der Neugriechischen 
Sprache, 12m. 

Plaut (H.): Japanisches Lesebuch, 20m. 

Schedz Philologe, Hermanno Usener Oblate, 3m. 

Stadelmann (F.): Erziehung u. Unterricht bei den Griechen 
u. Roémern, 3m. 50. 

Vollers (K.): Lehrbuch der Aegypto-Arabischen Umgangs- 
sprache, 6m. 

General Literature. 
Schvarcz (J.): Die Demokratie, Vol. 2, Part 1, 7m. 





THE MANUSCRIPTS OF GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


A FEw weeks ago we briefly announced that 
the British Museum had come into possession 
of the autograph manuscripts of the works of 
George Eliot, her bequest of them to the nation 
taking effect after the recent death of her step- 
son, Mr. Charles Lewes. The volumes, numbered. 
Additional MSS. 34,020-34,043, are now made 
available to the public, and form a peculiarly 
intéresting memorial of the great novelist, whose 
mode of disposing of them may at the same time: 
be commended to other writers for imitation. 

Her earliest work, ‘Scenes of Clerical Life, 
is, we believe, in the hands of Mr. Blackwood 
the publisher ; but with this exception the whole 
of her novels are included, together with ‘The 
Spanish Gypsy,’ ‘Jubal,’ and ‘Theophrastus 
Such,’ all written entirely in her own neat and 
legible hand, just as they were sent to press. 
To judge from its generally unsoiled condition, 
the printers must have been enjoined to treat. 
the ‘‘copy” with unusual care ; and, as soon as 
the complete manuscript of each work was re- 
turned to the author, her habit was to have it 
bound up and to give it to George Henry Lewes, 
with an inscription prefixed. These inscriptions, 
varying in terms, but all expressing the deepest 
affection, have a special interest of their own, 
and the ultimate destination of the manuscripts, 
when, on the death of G. H. Lewes in 1878, 
they came back to the donor, may have been 
determined as much by her desire thus to per- 

etuate the memory of their mutual devotion as. 
& any other considerations. 

Failing ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ the Museum 
series begins with ‘Adam Bede.’ The inscrip- 
tion here, which, with some of the others, has 
been partially printed by Mr. J. W. Cross in 
‘George Eliot’s Life,’ is as follows :— 

“To my dear husband, George Henry Lewes, I 
give this MS. of a work which would never have 
been written but for the happiness which his love 
has conferred on my life-——Marian Lewes, March 
23, 1859. 

«The first volume was written at Richmond, the 
second at Munich and Dresden, the third at Rich- 
mond again. The work was begun on the 22nd 
October, 1857, and finished on the 16th November, 
1858. A large portion of it was written twice, 
though often scarcely at all altered in the copying, 
but other parts only once, and among these the de- 
scription of Dinah and a good deal of her sermon, 
the love-scene between her and Seth, ‘ Hetty’s 
World,’ most of the scene in the two Bedchambers, the 
talk between Arthur and Adam, various parts in the 
second volume which I can recal less easily, and in 
the third Hetty’s journeys, her confession, and the 
cottage scenes.” 

What the author remarks with regard to 
‘Adam Bede’ was, to all appearance, equally 
the case in her other works. The amount of 
correction in the manuscripts is comparatively 
small and unimportant. Here and there short 
passages are struck out or inserted, an expres- 
sion is modified, a sentence is differently turned, 
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or words are transposed; but the impression 
given on the whole is that of a writer whose 
story, dialogue and all, whatever process it went 
through in the mind, flowed freely from the 

mn, and once set down needed little revision. 

ith Mr. Cross’s ‘ Life’ to refer to, it is super- 
fluous to quote the author’s successive tributes 
to the man with whom, in spite of obloquy, she 
was content to link her life. Room, however, 
may be found for two that are typical, and the 
latter of which Mr. Cross does not give. Thus 
in ‘Romola’ she writes (1863) :— 

“To the Husband whose perfect Love has been 
the best source of her insight and strength this 
Manuscript is given by his devoted wife, the 
writer” ; 
and again, eleven years later, in ‘ Jubal’ :— 

“To my beloved Husband, George Henry Lewes, 
whose cherishing tenderness for twenty years has 
alone made my work possible to me. 

And the last parting now began to send 
Diffusive dread through love and wedded bliss, 


Thrilling them into finer tenderness. 
May, 1874.” 


After the date of these boding lines only one 
more manuscript, that of ‘Daniel Deronda’ 
(1876), passed from one to the other. When 
‘Theophrastus Such’ was sent to press Lewes 
was still living, but he was dead before it was 
published (May, 1879) ; and although the manu- 
script was bound up like the rest, its fly-leaf is 
left eloquently blank: This volume completes 
the series of George Eliot’s writings, but by the 
kindness of Mrs. Charles Lewes the autograph 
manuscript of the ‘ Aristotle’ of G. H. Lewes 
has been added to them (Add. MS. 34,044). 
The inscription contained in it forms a fitting 
pendant to those above :— 

*“*To my beloved Marian. ‘Where the heart lies 
let the brain lie also.’—G. H. Lewes, July, 1864.” 


A LETTER OF CHARLES I. 
Tue following coincidence invites explana- 
tion :— 
‘*Charles I. to the Mar- 
chioness of Worcester (Holo- 
graph).” 


“‘ Charles I. Autograph] 
Lfetter] s[igned] 1 p. folio, 
to My Lady Marquis of 
Worster. Newport, 23 Oct. 
1648. Highly interesting and 
valuable letter.” 

«If my condition were ac- 
cording to your wishes for me, 
or estimation of me, I should 
not have been: soe long in 
answering yt letter,’ etc. The 
letter ends, ‘y™ most reall your most reall faithfull 
faithfull constant frend, constant frend, Charles R.’” 
Charles R.’” — Catalogue of — The Manuscripts of the 

Autograph Letters Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
the la rThomas Phillipps, Twelfth Report Hist. MSS. 
Bart. Commission, App. ix., p. 33. 


Singularly enough the Catalogue and the 
Calendar have appeared within a few weeks of 
each other. J. H. Rovunp. 


** 1648, Oct. 23, Newport. 

‘** Madame, If my condition 
wereaccording to your wishes 
for me, or estimation of me, 
I should not have beene so 
long in answering your letter 








MELLIN DE ST. GELAIS AND THE SONNET. 
King’s College, Cambridge, July 14, 1891. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Waddington for his 
information as to the date of Wyatt’s transla- 
tion of St. Gelais’s sonnet. Its position in the 
Harington MS. does not, I think, help, as the 
poems transcribed by the amanuensis, of which 
this is one, are evidently not arranged in chro- 
nological order. But Mr. Simonds’s argument 
that this sonnet is an early work of Wyatt’s on 
account of the crudeness of the rhythm is. a very 
convincing one. It is also probable, as Mr. 
Waddington points out, that Wyatt went to 
Paris in 1520, or, at any rate, soon after he 
took his master’s degree, which he did in that 
year, and during this visit he may have become 
acquainted with St. Gelais’s sonnet. On the 
whole, then, the evidence derived from Wyatt’s 
translation greatly adds to the probability that 

St. Gelais introduced the sonnet into France. 

ArTHUR TILLEY. 





COPYRIGHT IN TITLES. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
THE suggestion that Parliament should be 
asked to confer a right of property in a specific 





title, provided the work appears within a given 
time after registration of such title, is to the 
point, but has been forestalled. What is really 
required is a short Act of consolidation and 
amendment. But this suggestion also has been 
forestalled. Were I to give the name of ‘‘the 
best living authority,” his modesty might be 
shocked. ‘‘Br’er Rabbit, he lay low.” In 
regard to securing a title, the legal aspect has 
been cleverly put by your able correspondent 
Mr. W. A. Copinger, though a judge might take 
a different view. The nonsense booklet ‘ Lon- 
don City Suburbs’ was issued primarily as a 
protection against the brace of blackguards who 
stink in the nostrils of the publisher—the title- 
stealer and the legal thief who backs him up. 
They, of course, cannot, in the face of an avant- 
cowreur, hope for an innings. 
ANDREW W. TUER. 








THE DUDDON SONNETS. 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, July, 1891, 

Pror. Knicut, in the second edition of his 
‘English Lake District as interpreted in the 
Poems of Wordsworth,’ lately published by 
Mr. Douglas, has done me the honour of re- 
printing in a separate chapter some notes on 
the localities of the Duddon sonnets which were 
originally communicated to the Wordsworth 
Society in 1883. I have twice revisited the 
Valley of the Duddon since that year, and it 
was my intention to have made some few 
additions and corrections before the chapter in 
question passed the press. The proofs, how- 
ever, having by a mischance failed to reach me, 
I have thought that possibly one or two of the 
notes might be of sufficient general interest to 
warrant my communicating them to the Athe- 
neum. 

The first is illustrative of the closing lines of 
sonnet ii. :— 

Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy lair 

Through paths and alleys roofed with darkest green ; 

Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter keen. 
On one of my visits to the Duddon I was 
informed by an inhabitant of Broughton 
that there is a large pit or basin about 
half a mile above Birks Brig, on the Cum- 
berland side of the Duddon, and near to 
a stream which issues from behind Castle 
How, and that tradition declares this to 
have been a place of concealment for hunters 
when the deer came down from the mountains. 
The flooded state of the fields at the time pre- 
vented my ascertaining whether or not the 
appearance of the place justifies the tradition, 
but in any case the tradition itself may not 
improbably have suggested the lines, since the 
spot to which it is attached is not very far dis- 
tant from the ‘‘cradle” of the river to which 
the sonnet is devoted. 

Another interesting point relates to sonnet v., 
one of the four which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
selected as the most beautiful of the Duddon 
sonnets. It has generally been supposed to refer 
to the cottage at Cockley Beck, but some doubt 
has arisen from the absence of the ‘‘ sheltering 
pines” mentioned in the tenth line of the sonnet. 
I learnt, however, from a woman who was living 
there in 1885 (and the fact was confirmed by 
other natives of the valley) that the cottage was, 
indeed, formerly sheltered by pines, many of 
which had been felled within her own memory. 

The well-known sonnets on the stepping- 
stones (sonnets ix. and x.) have given rise to 
some diversity of opinion as to the locality 
intended. There are four sets of stepping- 
stones across the Duddon, but only two 
of these are claimants to the poetic honours 
—the stepping-stones near Black Hall and 
those near Seathwaite. The latter have, 
perhaps, the weight of authority on their side. 
Harriet Martineau in her ‘Survey of the Lake 
District,’ the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley in his 
notes appended to the sixth volume of Prof. 
Knight’s edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poetical 





Works,’ and the Rev. F. A. Malleson in hig 
article on ‘Wordsworth and the Duddon,’* ajj 
adopt this view, and local tradition favours 
them. It is a question, however, whether 
Harriet Martineau, or some other lite 
visitor, did not create the tradition, for it is to 
be noted that such visitors very frequently 
approach the valley by the path over Walna 
Scar from Coniston. Miss Martineau herself 
approached it on one occasion in that directio 
and was thereby misled into the statement that 
the Duddon rises in Seathwaite Tarn,+ whereas 
the stream which rises in Seathwaite Tarn is 
but a small tributary of the Duddon, that same 
‘tributary stream” which forms the subject 
of the nineteenth sonnet. James Thorne, on 
the other hand, in his ‘Rambles by Rivers,’ 
who followed the stream down from its true 
source on Wrynose Gap, regards the stepping. 
stones at Black Hall as Wordsworth’s stepping. 
stones ; and Mrs. Lynn Linton, in her Tabs 
Country’ (p. 251), takes the same view. This 
view, though formerly I was in doubt upon the 
point, I nowthink cannot but be the right one. It 
keeps the order of the sonnets, which everywherg 
else closely follows the course of the stream, un- 
broken ; it suits the idea of the ‘‘ Brook, crossed 
ever and anon by plank or arch,” which is inap. 
plicable to the broad stream at Wallabarrow ; it 
fits in with the proximity of Castle How, a ve 
noticeable eminence, suitable to the ‘ yon hi 
rock” of sonnet x., being just distant enough 
for ‘‘ yon” and not too distant for the ‘ froli 
loves ” to look down from it upon the ‘‘ shepherd. 
lass”; and an additional probability arises from 
the fact that this set of stones, and this set only, 
abuts upon the high road, so that any one 
driving up the valley must pass close to them, 
and Wordsworth must have seen them again and 
again in his visits to this region. 

The ‘‘Faéry Chasm” of sonnet xi. is. pro- 
bably that known to the natives as ‘‘Goldrill” 
or ‘“‘Gowdrell,” and is a short distance below 
Birks Brig. The epithet ‘‘sunless” would be 
too strong for the little cleft which the bridge 
itself crosses. Sonnet xii. belongs to the same 
chasm. 

Sonnets xxiv. toxxvii. forma groupentitled ‘The 
Resting-Place,’and appear to have been written 
in one spot—some ‘* Nook, with woodbine hung 
and straggling weed.” I formerly despaired of 
finding this nook ; but, as I intimated in a note 
printed in vol. vi. of Prof. Knight’s edition of 
Wordsworth's ‘ Poetical Works’ (p. 344), I now 
think that the conditions are satisfied by a cer- 
tain nook which may be reached by a footpath 
about half way up Holehouse Gill. This is the 
only point of view from which the castle appears 
to stand upon a ‘‘cliff.” Here you see the ruin 
at the bend of the Gill, high above your head, 
the sides of the ravine rising steeply to its walls. 
Holehouse Gill, moreover, is thickly wooded, 
so that it may appropriately be called a ‘dim 
retreat.” Hersert Rix. 








THE RIVAL ORIENTAL CONGRESSES. 
Woking, July 16, 1891. 

In reply to your note on my letter in your 
issue of the 4th, I beg to state that we were 
informed in March last that the French Asiatic 
Society had elected a delegate to the Oriental 
Congress of 1891 if it were held, as will un- 
doubtedly be the case. M. Renan now informs 
me ‘‘ la Société Asiatique a décidé de n’envoyer 
pas de délégué ni & ce Congrés ni & aucun autre.” 
Consul Vossion, whose name figures on the 
1892 list, writes from Philadelphia, July 5th, 
1891: ‘‘The only Congress I intend to par- 
ticipate in is your Congress in 1891.” Prof. H. 
Derenbourg writes :— 

“En tout cas je ne me rallierai jamais aux menées 
de vos concurrents. S’ils ont pu inscrire mon pt 
sur leurs listes, c’est par suite d’une erreur de l'un 
de ses secrétaires, qui a répondu yes lorsqu’il avait 
regu l’ordre de biffer le yes et de maintenir le no. 

* Good Words, vol. xxiv. p. 

t ‘Guide to the Englisn 
p. 188, 
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Among these mendes may be mentioned that 
the Congress of 1891 had been postponed to 
1992; that an amalgamation had taken place 
for 1892; that subscriptions paid for 1891 may 
legitimately be appropriated to 1892; that the 
ittee for 1892 was the same as that for 


cats that the founders had authorized the 


committee for 1892. 
All this is false. The only Statutory Con- 
is that of 1891, and it will be held in 

spite of the menées referred to. é 

As regards Prof. Schroeder’s statement in 
your last issue, that his name had been im- 

roperly included in the list of the Congress 
of 1891, published in the Atheneum of the 
6th of June, I beg to send you, in complete 
refutation, a copy of his own letter, dated 

t, the 11th of June (30th of May old style), 
from which it will appear that he withdrew his 
name after the publication of our list, in con- 
sequence of a misapprehension. Now, none of 
the signatories for 1891 can honourably with- 
draw from our Congress as long as we endeavour 
to carry out the principles and programme to 
which we invited their signature, for it is in 
reliance on their also keeping faith that we 
have incurred responsibilities and expense. Yet 
Prof. Schroeder, after enjoying all the rights 
of a signatory member for a year and a half, 
without even paying his subscription, chooses 
to withdraw at the last moment, because we 
could not join the seceders in breaking his and 
our pledges ; and without waiting to see whether 
his name was again mentioned (he was only 

sed as a member of the Aryan Section, as 
even a non-member can be), he writes to you 
in the ‘‘ganz unberechtigte Weise ” which he 
attributes to me, for we removed his name at 
once. 

It is also characteristic of Prof. Schroeder 
that he sent me a postcard, received on the 
10th inst., threatening a public protest if his 
name were again used, and yet simultaneously 
sending you that protest ! 

“Ich habe nicht die Absicht an diesem Congresse 
theilzunehmen und bitte Sie daher gefiilligst in den 
— Papieren meinen Namen wegzulassen. 
Ich war durchaus einverstanden mit der gegen die 
Vergewaltigung unserer Congresse durch den sogen. 
Grafen Landberg gerichteten Action und habe in 
diesem Sinne im vorigen Jahre votirt. Keineswegs 
einverstanden bin ich dagegen mit der sehr bedauer- 
lichen Spaltung der Internat. Orientalisten-Con- 
gresse, welche durch Ihr Vorgehen jetzt zu Stande 
gekommen ist. Ich bitte daher meinen Namen nicht 
Serner in Ibren Listen aufzufiihren.”—The italics 
are mine, and the letter is in acknowledgment of 
the receipt of our proceedings of the 14th of April, 
on printed and sent to him on the Ist of June, 


G. W. Lerrner. 








SALE. 


Tue sale of portions of the libraries of Mr. 
R. C. May, Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Rev. E. 
Holland, Judge R. Melville, and Mr. Arthur 
Cox, comprising important manuscripts and 
rinted books, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 

ilkinson & Hodge, took place on July 2nd and 
seven following days. The articles brought 
generally high prices. Amongst those more 
eagerly contested for were a series of original 
editions of Dickens and Dickensiana, 152l., 
having cost Mr. May 110/. Rowlandson’s Dances 
of Death and of Life, 301. Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, 211.; and his Stones of Venice, 8J. 10s. 
Roberts’s Holy Land, 531. Butler’s Hudibras, 
first genuine edition, 211. Byron’s Hours of 
Idleness, first edition, 101. 5s. Cowper’s Poems, 
first edition, with the suppressed preface, 
10/. 15s. Collins’s Odes, first edition, 101. 12s. 6d. 
Dickens’s Sunday, 8l. 5s. Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, first edition, 51. 5s. Johnson's Idler, 
first edition, 181. 5s. Montesquieu, Temple de 
Gnide, with Eisen’s illustrations, 22]. 10s. 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, first edition, 10/. 10s. ; 
and first edition of Sentimental Journey, 3i. 3s. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, first edition, 10/. 








Paradise Lost, first edition, 14/. 10s. Ovide, | 
Metamorphoses, par Banier, 27]. 10s. Badmin- | 
ton Library: Hunting, Racing, and Steeple- 
chasing, 23/. 7s. 6d. Granger’s Biographical 
History, illustrated, 371. Alken’s Sports, 251. 
Buck’s Views, 401. Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 
201. Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 18/. Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, 211. Hasted’s Kent, 171. 
Hutchins’s Dorset, 291. Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, 347. Nash’s Worcestershire, 10]. Or- 
merod’s Cheshire, 111. 5s. Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
271. Purchas’s Pilgrimes, slightly damaged, 
351. 10s, Bewick’s Birds, Quadrupeds, and 
Fables, on imperial paper, 801.; Bewick’s 
Quadrupeds, first edition, 201. Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield’s. Original Manuscripts 
of vols. ii. to v. of Vivian Grey, 90. ; 
his Three Remarkable Letters to Morgan 
O’Connell, on Daniel O’Connell refusing to fight 
a Duel, 7/. 5s. Turner’s Picturesque Views of 
England and Wales, 301. ; Turner Gallery, 16. 
Ariosto, Comedie, from the library of D. Canc- 
vari, 201. Coleridge’s Poems, first edition, 
101. 10s. Dickens’s Reflections of a Lord Mayor 
and Child’s History of England, the Original 
Manuscripts, 20/. Molitre, CEuvres, la vérit- 
able édition originale, 101. 15s., and the first 
collective edition, 32/.; and first editions of 
L’Estourdy, Le Misantrope, Le Mariage Forcé, 
Le Sicilien, George Dandin, and Les Femmes 
Scavantes, 116/. Thackeray’s Gownsman, 211. 5s. ; 
and his Roundabout Papers, 91. 5s. Laborde, 
Choix de Chansons, 411. Gould’s Birds of Great 
Britain, 531. Shakspeare Gallery, 451. Lamb’s 
Poetry for Children, first edition, wanting titles, 
111. 10s. ; Six Autograph Letters from C. Lamb 
to Jane Norris, 11/. Mary Lamb’s Poems, with 
Three Autograph Letters from Miss Lamb to 
Jane Norris, 5/. 10s. Dickens’s Ballad of Lord 
Bateman, 9/. Bible and Prayer Book in 
embroidered binding, 27/. Gould’s Birds of 
Asia and New Guinea, 761. The sale realized 
4,506. 6s. 








THE FATE OF JOHN GOODMAN, THE SEMINARY 
PRIEST. 

So far as I am aware, no one of our historians 
has ascertained the fate of John Goodman, the 
seminary priest, whose reprieve by King Charles 
is, together with the reprieve of other priests 
and Jesuits, so prominent an item in the list of 
grievances brought forward by the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640-42. 

As a convert from the English Church, as a 
brother of Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Glou- 
cester (a ‘‘concealed Papist”), and finally as a 
zealous missionary priest, Goodman was particu- 
larly obnoxious, and both Houses of Parliament 
again and again loudly demanded his execution. 
But a still more peculiar interest attaches to 
him. His petition to the king, praying ‘‘ that 
if this storm be raised for my sake, I may be 
cast into the sea, that others may avoid the 
tempest,”’ has been supposed to have suggested 
to the Earl of Strafford his famous letter to the 
king. Goodman’s petition had saved his life for 
the moment, and it is by no means unlikely 
that Strafford remembered this in his own ex- 
tremity barely three months afterwards. Good- 
man after his petition appears no more. Some 
have supposed that he was executed, while 
others have concluded, from the silence regard- 
ing him, that he was suffered to linger on in 
prison. 

A few days ago, searching among the King’s 
Pamphlets for other matters, I accidentally came | 
across one entitled ‘The Prisoners of New- 
gate’s Condemnation,’ April, 1642 (in E. 150/57), 





which I think may be accepted as evidence that 
Goodman died in Newgate on Good Friday, 
1642. It gives so singular a glimpse behind | 
the scenes that I venture to quote a few sen- | 
tences. The italics are my own. ‘‘ Newgate,” 
begins the anonymous scribbler, 

“hath not bin more re-plenish’d with Prisoners | 
these many years then now, there being very nigh | 
300 prisoners committed to that infamous Castle of | 


| 





Misery...... But as the atrocity of the crime, so the 
persons ought to precede; wherefore I will begin 
first with the 7 condemned Jesuits. These Popish 
Priests were heretofore condemned according to the 
Law and Justice of the Realm......but the King’s 
mercy being graciously extended, they obtained a 
Reprieve from His Majesty. Whereupon did arise 
a tumultuous mutiny among the other prisoners, 
who refused to die without the Jesuits......They 
have continued secure in New-gate ever since, one 
man — solely excepted, viz, Goodman, who died 
last Go Friday, and at once deceived both 
Gregory and Tyburn,” 


Gregory is, of course, the hangman. 
Mary A. M. Marks. 








MORE JUNIUS LETTERS. 

THE late Sir Thomas Phillipps was a collector 
of autographs, and had the reputation of being 
careful in his selections. When, then, I 
in the catalogue of his collection, which was sold 
at Sotheby’s on Wednesday and Thursday, that 
it included four letters by Junius, I assumed 
that Sir Thomas had not been imposed upon, 
and that four letters from the pen of Junius 
had actually passed into his possession. .I have 
carefully examined these letters and arrived at 
the conclusion that either Sir Thomas Phillipps 
or the compiler of the catalogue had made a 
mistake. 

A manuscript from the pen of Junius must 
be written in what is known as the Junian hand. 
Ido not maintain that such a form of hand- 
writing differs from every other, but I mean 
that, while several persons wrote very much 
like Junius, all the Junian manuscripts possess 
the same characteristics as regards handwriting. 
All the manuscripts of Sir Philip Francis are 
written in a hand unlike that of Junius, and 
the Franciscans affirm, without adducing a par- 
ticle of proof, that, when Sir Philip penned the 
letters signed Junius, he adopted a feigned hand. 
If it could be shown that he ever wrote a word 
in the well-known Junian hand, then it might 
be permissible to argue that the Junian manu- 
scripts were written by him. 

ow the letters attributed to Junius in Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’s collection are not written in 
the Junian hand. Though the writing has a 
certain resemblance to that of Francis, I do 
not believe he wrote any of the letters. A 
memorandum by Sir Thomas Phillipps on the 
cover containing them runs thus: ‘‘ These 
papers and letters were given to me by Sir 
George Duckett, Bart., who, I believe, had them 
from his relative Sir George Jackson of the 
Admiralty. Thomas Phillipps, Middle Hill, 
1863.” The first of the four letters is anony- 
mous, and it begins, ‘‘The next news from 
America will be very dreadful if the French 
fleet are really gone from the West Indies.” 
The second is signed ‘‘ Veritas,” and is headed 
‘*A Fact,” the information given being that 
‘*when Lord Howe went to take the command 
of the fleet he sailed in the Eagle from Spithead 
in the year 1776.” The third, which is signed 
‘* Junius,” begins with the words from Rowe 
‘* Now mourn indeed,” and continues :— 

“ Britain advances with the rapidity of a comet to 
destruction : the loss of Rhode Island must inevit- 
ably be followed by that of New York, of which it 
was the key; America must now be abandoned, and 
our West India Islands fall of course ; the trade of 
Great Britain then ceases.” 

The fourth, which is signed ‘‘ Lex Talionis, 
is in a different hand from the others, though 
the handwriting is not more Junian ; it be- 
gins: ‘*A monumental inscription intended 
to be engraved in America on the tomb of a 
certain unworthy admiral—memento mori—as a 
warning to mankind by perpetuating the in- 
famous memory of M. A., Vice-Admiral of the 


”? 


' Blue.” Those who read these specimens of the 


letters in the catalogue will be mistaken, I 
think, if they conclude that either Junius or 
Francis was the writer. The penmanship 
is not Junian, while a single fact is fatal to 
Francis being their author. At the close of the 
one signed ‘‘ Veritas” it is said, ‘‘ The writer 
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of the above was on board the Eagle when she 
arrived off Halifax at the time before men- 
tioned.” Francis was then in Calcutta. 
Though I hold that Junius did not produce 
the letters now attributed to him, I admit that 
they are not more unlike his own than many of 
the 113 letters which are attributed to him and 
appear in ‘ Woodfall’s Junius,’ and from which 
arguments have been drawn in favour of Francis 
being Junius. W. Fraser Rar. 





OLD BIBLES. 
Bull Bay, Amlwch, North Wales. 

I HAVE great respect for Mr. Roberts, of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, therefore I will say a few 
words in reply to his strictures on ‘ Old Bibles’ 
in the Atheneum of June 27th, 1891. 

The book has been favourably reviewed in 
thirty or forty papers, English, American, Ger- 
man, and Scotch, and such learned experts as 
Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, Dr. Stubbs, 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Gott, Bishop Designate 
of Truro, the Rev. N. Pocock, the Rev. Father 
Gasquet, O.S8.B., the Rev. Canon Dixon, have 
praised it, so Mr. Roberts's little drop of vinegar 
is refreshing. Mr. Roberts is good enough to say 
that the book contains original matter, but com- 
plains of the preface, the map at the end, the 
style, and the remarks about the translators. 

The late Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth 
requested me to add the preface to the 1611 Bible 
to the next edition of ‘Old Bibles,’ and gave 
permission to have his name placed on the title- 
page ; but as he was in Paradise before the issue 
of the second edition, I thought it right to 
ascertain if it would be agreeable to his family 
that I should avail myself of such an honour, 
and it would have been ungrateful not to have 
acknowledged in the preface the kindness of 
Dr. John Wordsworth, the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

The map is a photographic reproduction of the 
map in Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, as reissued by 
Jugge in 1574 from the identical blocks used by 
Jacob van Meteren, and forwarded to England 
by him. Jugge inserted the date of reissue, 
Parker’s arms, the names by which the Holy 
Land had been known, and removed the head- 
line. In other respects the map is unaltered. 

With regard to the style, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, who is no mean judge, says, 
“*The book is well put together and very inter- 
esting.”” Perhaps Mr. Roberts is right and Mr. 
Gladstone wrong. 

Mr. Roberts looks at the translators through 
the Orange spectacles of Protestantism, and I 
view them from the standpoint of a true and 
ioyal member of the English Church, so it is not 
likely that our estimates will agree. Touse Mr. 
Roberts’s own words, he has a ‘‘ quite perfect ” 
right to his own opinion; I hope he will kindly 
tolerate my differing from him. J. R. Dore. 











Literary Gossip. 


Miss Batrovr has written an account of 
her two journeys to the west coast of Ireland 
in company with the Chief Secretary and 
the Countess of Zetland. The article will 
appear in Murray's Magazine for August. 


Messrs. GrirrirH, Farran & Co. have 
in the press a work called ‘General Crau- 
furd and his Light Division.’ It is written 
by General Craufurd’s grandson, the Rev. 
A. H. Craufurd, and has been put together 
with the twofold object of serving as an ac- 
curate and trustworthy memoir of one of the 
most brilliant and remarkable of Welling- 
ton’s generals of division, and of gathering 
together into a compact form all the many 
amusing anecdotes, and the stories of sur- 
same heroism, which the Light Division 

rought forth during its glorious career. 





Many of the best of these stories are now 
practically buried in scarce books inaccessible 
to the general public. This work contains 
a good deal of new matter in the form of 
letters from Sir John Moore, the Right Hon. 
W. Windham (the Minister for War), Lord 
Wellington, and many others; and it also 
contains a long unpublished paper on changes 
inthe army, written by Sir John Moore to 
General Craufurd. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krpuine returned last week 
from a short trip to America, looking the 
very picture of health. We understand that 
his new volume of short stories, which is to 
be entitled ‘ Life’s Handicap,’ has been de- 
layed in order that he may secure the benefit 
of the new American copyright law. The 
book is now being put in type in the United 
States. By the way, the literary prophets 
across the water are proclaiming the advent 
of an American Kipling. Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davies is the author upon whom this 
title has been conferred by his compatriots. 
He is at present editor of Harper's Weekly, 
and is a little older than his English proto- 
type. We shall await with interest, tinged, 
perhaps, by scepticism, the appearance of 
‘The Reporter who made Himself King,’ 
which is the title of the story upon which 
Mr. Davies is at present working. 


Mr. River Haaearp will give in a story 
which he is now writing the results of his 
recent visit to Mexico. Mr. Christie Murray 
is also about to give us the fruits of travel. 
He has returned from Australia and New 
Zealand, after an absence of two years, 
bringing with him a three-volume novel 
ready for publication, and much serious 
matter on Australia, which he will, it is 
said, present to the world in the form of 
articles in the Contemporary Review. Mr. 
Murray greatly enjoyed his travels, and 
looks all the better for the change. It is 
said that he is shortly going on tour in 
the provinces with ‘Chums.’ 


Pror. TyNDALL is taking advantage of 
his convalescence to bring out a volume of 
‘Fragments of Science,’ being a collection 
of essays, addresses, and reviews. Messrs. 
Longman will issue it in the autumn. 
Sir John Lubbock has a new book nearly 
ready for the press; and among novelists 
Mr. James Payn is at work on a new novel, 
whichis to appear serially early in the coming 
year. We are promised something quite 
extraordinary, but Mr. Payn is silent as to 
the plot of the story, which he thinks will 


writing a three-volume novel, which he has 


weeklies for publication serially before issue 
in book form. Dr. Conan Doyle will write 
the story for the Christmas number of Good 
Words this year, it is understood. 


Wuen Dr. Liddon visited Egypt and 


Palestine in 1889 he was accompanied by | 
his sister Mrs. King, who wrote a number , 
| Maclaren respectively. 


of letters describing the tour. Messrs. Long- 
man have these letters in the press, and will 
publish them in the autumn. 


Tue indefatigable Mr. Andrew Lang is 
going to follow up his ‘Fairy Books,’ blue 
and red, with a ‘Blue Poetry Book.’ Mr. 
Anstey, we may add, is going to reprint 
from Punch a second series of ‘Voces 
Populi.’ 





ane 
Mr. Rawson Garprver is preparing 
‘School Atlas of English History,’ which 
will serve as a companion to his ‘Students 
History of England.’ It will include ma 
of continental countries, the scenes of events 
in British history, and also of India and the 
colonies, as well as of these islands. A serigg 
of plans of battles and sieges will he added, 
Messrs. Longman are the publishers. 


Tue first book copyrighted in America 
under the new International Copyright 
Act is Dr. Edward Eggleston’s ‘Faith 
Doctor,’ now appearing serially in the 
Century Magazine, and soon to be published 
in book form by Messrs. D. Appleton & Qo, 
This action was taken in recognition of Dr, 
Eggleston’s long, arduous, and successful 
services as chairman of the American Copy. 
right Committee. 


Tue American publishers are “on the 
war path” now that the copyright question 
is finally settled. Mr. H. O. Houghton, 
the head of the great Boston publish. 
ing firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has 
arrived in England to see what a: 
ments can be made with English authors in 
view of the altered conditions, and other 
American publishers are on their way to our 
shores. 


Tue August number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine will contain the first chapters of a new 
story by Mr. Bret Harte, called ‘A First 
Family of Tasajara.’ It will also include a 
third and last instalment of extracts from 
the unpublished letters of Charlotte Bronté, 
The political articles by the Stranger in the 
House will necessarily come to a close for 
the time in August; but they have proved 
so successful that it is intended for the 
future to continue them regularly during 
the session of Parliament. 


‘PREACHERS OF THE AGE’ is the title ofa 
new group of books which Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Eo. have in active preparation. 
Each volume will contain sermons and 
addresses by a distinguished representative 
either of the Church of England or of one of 
the chief branches of Nonconformity. The 
volumes will be similar in size, appearance, 
and price, and each will contain some 
twelve or fourteen sermons specially selected 
by the preacher in question for the series. 
It is proposed to give fine photogravure 
portraits, in most instances from new photo- 
graphs taken for the purpose, and to furnish 
the books with a brief biographical sketch 


create some stir. Mr. W. E. Norris is also | ond 9: Heats © eee ee 


of the author. The Archbishop of Canter- 
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disposed of to a syndicate of provincial | eet Sin eae 0. ean Sa Sea 


Norwich, the Bishop of Derry, Canon Knox- 


| Little, Dr. Maclaren of Manchester, Dr. 


Fairbairn, Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Oswald Dykes, 
and other well-known preachers, have de- 
finitely promised volumes. The first two 
volumes may be expected in the early 
autumn, and they will be by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Dr. Alexander 


Mr. Hersert Warp, Mr. Stanley’s rear- 
guard lieutenant, is turning his attention to 
new and less stormy fields of activity, and 
promises to give us the result very shortly 
in the form of a book of adventure for boys. 
He must have at his fingers’ ends abundant 
store of material for such a work without 
drawing on his imagination. 
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“Me. Joun B. Martin has prepared for 
immediate publication the history of the 
well-known bank which bears his name. 
The original sign of the bank was ‘The 
Grasshopper,” and the work will be styled 
«<The Grasshopper’ in Lombard Street.” 
The story begins at the period of the Great 
Fire and comes down to the present day, the 
changes in banking during the interval 
being illustrated by specimens of the ac- 
counts which were kept when dealing in 
lottery tickets formed part of a banker’s 
business. 

Tue long-delayed ‘Chaucer Concordance’ 
js at last within a measurable distance of 
completion. The work of slip-writing has 

ne on steadily since it was resumed in 
1988, and Dr. Ewald Fliigel, of Leipzig 
who has now completed his heavy work 
upon his dictionary), has undertaken to edit 
it. 

A MEETING of the Council of the Institute 
of Journalists was held on Saturday last, 
under the presidentship of Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, when the question of the for- 

mation of an orphanage was discussed. Sir 
ernon promised to contribute 1,000/. 
towards the object. 

Tue statue of Robert Burns at Ayr, to 
which we have already alluded, was un- 
veiled last week by Sir Archibald Campbell. 
There was a large gathering of people 
present from all parts of Scotland. 

Hackney has decided against the adoption 
of the Free Library Act. A poll of the rate- 
payers has just been taken, and whilst 5,703 
votes have been recorded in favour of adopt- 
ing the Act, 7,076 were given negatively. 

Tue next number of the Zibrary will con- 
tain some new verses by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, which were sent to the editor along 
with a presentation copy of ‘Over the 
Teacups.’ 

As is known, the Americans take the chief 
now in the propagation of the English 
age in Turkey and the Danubian 

countries. What was the Girls’ School at 
Constantinople has become the American 
College for Girls, and under a charter of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is entitled 
to confer degrees of B.A., &c., for which the 
Commencement was for the first time held 
last month. 

Messrs. Loneman will bring out speedily 
the Bishop of Montreal’s autobiography ; a 
translation by Mr. Crookes of Prof. Ville’s 
book ‘Le Propriétaire devant sa Ferme 
Delaissée’; Prof. Max Miiller’s Gifford 
Lectures for 1891; and ‘ About Ceylon and 
Borneo,’ a book of travel by Mr. Clutter- 
omg author of ‘The Skipper in Arctic 


Tue author of the amusing little skit 
called ‘Conversational Openings’ is said to 
be Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

A new journal, to be called Zhe Torpedo, is 
to be started in the autumn. The editors 
will be Mr. H. Crackanthorpe and Mr. W. 
Wilkins. 

Tue decision of the Privy Council in 
favour of the creation of a Teaching Uni- 


conferring degrees is defeated, will begin 
to see the wisdom of joining the new cor- 
poration. 

Tue third edition of ‘Lapsus Calami,’ 
by J. K. S., which Messrs. Macmillan & 
Bowes are going to issue, will be markel by 
considerable omissions and additions. 

Mr. Putryey Bicetow has nearly finished 
a history of Germany between the years 
1795 and 1816. His work will contain 
details which have not yet been published, 
as he has had access to private documents 
in the archives at Berlin, and the German 
version of many historical events will be 
given by him for the first time. 

Tue Swiss Nationalrath in Berne has 
decided, with seventy-four votes, that Zurich 
shall be the seat of the Swiss National 
Museum. Berne only received fifty-three 
votes. 

Pror. LAncrani writes :— 

‘“*As regards the alleged discovery of the 
original manuscript of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
announced by many contemporaries, I gather 
the following official information from a note 
read by Prof. Monaci in the sitting of the 
Accademia de’ Lincei of May 17th. The five 
or six hundred known manuscripts of Dante’s 
poem have been divided by recent philo- 
logists into two groups: one named from 
Boccaccio, one from Francesco di Ser Nardo 
da Barberino di Val d’Elsa, who made two 
excellent copies—one known as the Trivulziana, 
dated 1337, one known as the Laurenziana, 
dated 1347. What the Dantophiles have been 
aiming at for so many years is to discover the 
original autograph from which Francesco da 
Barberino made his first transcriptions. The 
discovery announced by Prof. Monaci, on 
behalf of Cavaliere Carta, Librarian of the 
Estensis (Modena), seems to bring us very close 
to the solution of the controversy. In the 
front or title-page of Dante’s Codex Braidensis 
(Milan), marked an. xv . 174, there is an 
illuminated coat of arms of this shape :— 

The shield, half gold, half = 

black, is crossed by a silver 
band. There isnodoubt that { 
this is the coat of arms of the 
Alighieris, identified and de- 
scribed long before by Pelli, 
Litta, Dequeux de St. Hilaire, 
Fraticelli, and others. Acopy 
of it, made in 1302, is to be 
seen in a ‘ libro d’ armi’ formerly owned by 
Andrea da Verrazzano, of which there is a dupli- 
cate in the secret archives of Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence, made in 1666 by Cosimo della Rena. 
The Codex Braidensis, written undoubtedly 
by Francesco da Barberino before 1337 (as 
shown by its wonderful accuracy), was ordered 
of him by one of the Alighieris. We have 
reason, therefore, to believe that the text of 
the Codex Braidensis is a direct copy from 
the still unknown original autograph of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ and that Francesco di Ser 
Nardo must be considered more as the editor 
than a simple copyist of the poem.” 

Tue only Parliamentary Paper of the 
week likely to interest our readers is a scien- 
tific annual, the Report for 1890 of the 
Hydrographer of the Navy. 
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SCIENCE 
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The Naturalist of Cumbrae: a True Story, 


been known to a large circle of scientific 
men as an observant naturalist and a dili- 
gent collector, especially interested in the 
study of marine zoology. It was pretty 
generally known that he had been a success- 
ful man of business, and had risen from 
small beginnings to a position of indepen- 
dence ; yet probably few, save his immediate 
friends, had any notion that his early life 
had been a succession of such severe 
struggles as are disclosed by Mr. Stebbing’s 
volume. It now appears that the genial 
collector, who has entertained so many 
naturalists at his hospitable home at Mill- 
port, was sent out into the world when only 
eight years old to gain his livelihood as a 
little cowherd on the moorlands of Lanark- 
shire. The hardships of his early life might 
have killed a boy of tender constitution; but 
David Robertson was gifted with physical 
strength and powers of endurance beyond 
the common lot of men. At the present 
time, after weathering the storms of eighty- 
five years, his eye is not dim, and so little is 
his natural force abated that he is described 
by his biographer as ‘still ready to climb 
the hill, to pull the oar, to heave in the 
dredge ’’—still ready, in short, to follow 
with ardour the pursuits of a field naturalist 
or a marine zoologist. 

Although he ultimately became the valued 
correspondent of many distinguished natural- 
ists, young Robertson never enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of more than twelve months’ regular 
schooling. He contrived, however, to pick 
up a little desultory learning at an evening 
school and in other ways, and at the age of 
four-and-twenty conceived the bold idea of 
exchanging the occupation of a farm labourer 
for that of a medical student. Practically 
destitute of any means of subsistence, he 
was driven to the most extraordinary shifts 
for self-support during his student life at 
the Andersonian Institution in Glasgow. 
Associating himself at one time with a 
fellow student, he started an evening school, 
the two young men living and sleeping in 
the single apartment which served as the 
academy. At a broker’s shop in Glasgow 
they picked up an old folding bedstead, 
which, when turned up, looked like a ward- 
robe; and they contrived to give a learned 
air to their schoolroom by boldly painting 
on the outside of their bedstead the deceptive 
inscription, ‘‘ Academy Library.” During 
college life the cost of Robertson’s food 
never exceeded half-a-crown a week! But 
then this was sixty years ago. 

After submitting for seven years to a 
course of medical training he resolved, on 
the eve of becoming qualified as a practi- 
tioner, to abandon medicine for business. 
This resolve appears to have been mainly 
determined by his engagement to the 
daughter of a dyer and shopkeeper in Glas- 
gow, in whose service he had been employed 
as an assistant while still a medical student. 
It seemed at the time as though he had 
wasted years of his life by his medical 
studies; but there can be no doubt that the 
training gained in the lecture-theatre, the 
dissecting-room, and the laboratories of the 
Andersonian Institution stood him in good 








versity of London was generally expected, 
and marks a great step in educational pro- 
No doubt is entertained that the | 


lleges of Physicians and Surgeons, now | For nearly a quarter of a century Mr. 
that their attempt to secure the right of David Robertson, of Great Cumbrae, has 


being the Life of David Robertson. By his 
Friend, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


stead later in life, when, after realizing a 
competency in business, he devoted himself 
to the study of natural history. 

It can hardly be said that Mr. Robertson 





was a born naturalist ; for, though alwava 
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a lover of nature and a keen observer of 
natural phenomena, it was not until he was 
between forty and fifty years of age that his 
attention was seriously attracted to scientific 
study. As an encouragement to those who 
are interested in the work of provincial 
scientific societies, it should be remarked 
that the impetus to Mr. Robertson’s tastes 
appears to have been largely due to the 
Natural History Society of Glasgow, which 
he joined in 1852, soon after its establish- 
ment, and of which he became at once an 
active member. It argues favourably for 
the plasticity of his intellect that he should 
have been able in middle life to receive 
a new set of ideas and throw himself with 
zeal into a novel pursuit. But the explana- 
tion is probably to be found in his medical 
training. The seed then sown, although 
latent during the many years in which he 
was immersed in the cares of business, be- 
came quickened by his contact with the little 
band of Glasgow naturalists; and having 
his interest once aroused in the pursuit 
of natural history, it was characteristic of his 
ardent nature that he should throw himself 
with enthusiasm into his new occupation. 
The secret of his success in life—whether in 
business or in science—is evidently to be 
found, as usual, in the fact that whatsoever 
his hand has found to do, he has done it 
with all his might. 

Mr. Stebbing’s volume may be recom- 
mended as offering—after the manner of 
some of Dr. Smiles’s works—a good deal 
of healthy and helpful reading, especially 
suitable for young people of scientific 
tastes. The writer had an interesting 
story to tell, and he has told it simply and 
well, though here and there he is tempted 
to dwell upon incidents which some may 
think almost too trivial for publication. 
But why, in these days of profuse book 
illustration, has the biographer failed to 
furnish the reader with a portrait of his 
hero? 








THE SARTS OF RUSSIAN TURKISTAN. 


UnveEr the title ‘Die Sarten und ihre 
Sprache’ Prof. Vambéry has added a new and 
useful contribution to those practical essays on 
Oriental ethnology and philology which have 
of late years been abundant in the German 
language. More than a quarter of a century 
ago the same assiduous writer told us, in his 
well-known ‘ Travels in Central Asia,’ that the 
Sarts formed one of the six divisions of popula- 
tion in Khiva; that they were the ancient 
people of Khwarizm, called Tajiks in Bukhara 
and Khokand ; that they had gradually ex- 
changed their Persian language for Turkish ; 
and that they were distinguished no less than 
the so-called Tajiks by crafty, subtle manners. 
The late Viscount Strangford, reviewing V4m- 
béry’s remarkable book in the Quarterly (April, 
1865), described the three principalities of 
Independent Turkistén into which the Uzbek 
invaders had ‘‘ crystallized’ or grouped them- 
selves as all ‘‘cast in precisely the same mould. 
In all,” he asserted, ‘‘the dominant race is Uzbek 
Turkish, as distinguished from any other Turkish 
clan or subdivision ; in all the subjugated class 
is of the old Persian race called Tajik, or, in 
Khiva, Sart, with a tendency to exchange its 
old language for the increasing Turkish.” In 
a somewhat contrary sense, perhaps, Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler, in his exhaustive volumes on 
Turkistan, published in 1876, speaking of the 
natives of Tashkent (which is in Khokand), stated 
that these were known by the name of Sart, but 
that the word had no ethnological significance. 





Now, as the accuracy of this statement has been 
amply confirmed by subsequent writers, it may be 
inferred that Vambéry’s remark that the Sart 
was called a Tajik in Bukhdéra and Khokand did 
not imply that he necessarily excluded the term 
from the popular nomenclature of those pro- 
vinces. Were it otherwise, however, the pro- 
fessor seems fairly entitled at the present hour 
to revise the result of his studies of Central 
Asia, and it would be strange indeed if none 
of the impressions of the one European travel- 
ling over the land of the Chorasmi could be 
modified at a period when the heretofore secret 
things of Turkmania have been laid open to the 
whole outer world, and not only the Oxus, but 
cities in Transoxiana, are reached by the loco- 
motives of European railways. M. Ujfalvy, 
again (Paris, Leroux, 1878), has a great deal to 
say regarding the Sarts. He considers them to 
be an ancient people, and alludes to the notice 
of them by the Emperor Baber, under their 
modern designation, as a proof that they were 
a recognized community in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Disallowing their purely Persian origin, 
as maintained by more than one writer, he 
holds that they are of a stock in which the 
Iranian element prevails, or, to use his own 
words in another place, “le produit d’un 
mélange d’une population primitive Tadjique 
avec de nombreux éléments Uzbeqs.” In his 
account of the Farghdna he makes the Sarts 
the first of the thirteen divisions of the local 
population, and applies the term to all the 
sedentary inhabitants and dwellers in cities 
except the Tdjiks, whom he classifies under the 
three heads: autochthonous Iranians ; Persian 
colonists ; descendants of Persian slaves. Ac- 
cording to Ujfalvy, moreover, when a Kirghiz 
or an Uzbek settles in a town, builds a house, 
and adopts a profession there, his children be- 
come Sarts. 

A full compilation on the statistics and geo- 
graphy of Russian Turkistén, issued by the 
English War Office in 1879, states the number 
of Sarts in the two provinces of Semirechia and 
Syr Darya alone to amount to about 100,000. 
Like most of the documents emanating from 
the Intelligence Department, this one has been 
prepared with great care and industry, and is 
eminently useful for the purpose for which it 
was designed. Had the word been given to 
‘* salt” with literary research, there would have 
been no lack of ability to render the volume 
interesting to the general public ; but official 
reports are in the category of Blue-books, and 
void of attraction for the ordinary reader both 
in form and substance. Besides, there is a 
‘ Recueil du Turkestan,’ published at St. Peters- 
burg in 1888, which will guide the student to 
even later authorities on the subject. 

As to the derivation of the word Sart, 
Schuyler, interpreting Lerch’s theory, traced 
the names ‘‘Iaxertes and Iaxertai to a root 
kartai, which is the representative of an old 
Tranic root khsutra, as seen in the Persian shehr, 
city. Iaxartai would thus mean the dwellers in 
cities, and Iaxartes the river of cities ; and the 
word Sart, the corruption of Iaxartai, was passed 
over from the Iranic nomads to the Turkish 
nomads as a designation for the settled in- 
habitants of the lower valley of the Syr, which 
was then thickly populated and ‘full of flourish- 
ing cities.” In the pamphlet now under notice 
Vambéry, not ignoring, but disagreeing with 
Lerch, puts forth a theory which will be best 
explained by the use of his roughly translated 
text :— 

“The derivation of Sart must be sought for in the 
word Jaxartes—or rather, omitting the final Greek 
syllable, in Jaxart or Jaxarti, more correctly Jak- 
sarti—by which name the Greeks called not only 
the river, but also the dwellers on its banks. In 
this word Jaksarti may be traced the Turkish jaka- 
sari (neighbouring bank), out of which, with the 
Kirghiz local suffix. is obtained jaka sarti or jaka 
sarli (belonging to the banks of the river). So also 
in the Persian word /ab-a4b=river banks, by which are 
designated the Ersari Turkmans, because they in- 
habit the left bank of the Oxus. Thus jaka-sarti 





means those Turkish nomads of the Steppes q- 
live on the banks of the river.” the Steppes Who 
Lerch’s khsatra—or, as now written, ; 
thus discarded altogether. raat 

The above remarks will serve to recall much 
of the recorded testimony of our better qualj 
exponents of the state and circumstances of 
Central Asia since the attention of Europe 
turned to that important region by the jo 
of Arminius Vambéry in 1862; but notwith. 
standing that one only of the many divisions of 
its inhabitants is concerned in the interegt: 
inquiry now reopened, space would fail ug t, 
follow the learned early explorer in his com. 
ments on the language and literature of the 
Sarts, or to analyze the conclusions arrived g 
on the ethnological and other questions dis. 
cussed by M. Ostroumow, to whom he especially 
refers, and whose views he has summarized and 
set forth in juxtaposition with his own. His 
main idea is that the Sart is of Iranian origin— 
that the Iranian has become mixed with the 
Uzbek element on the Lower Oxus ; with the 
Kirghiz on the Central Jaxartes ; and with the 
Kara-Kirghiz, Kalmuk, and Mongol to the north 
of the Thian Shan mountains. In the lan, 
or spoken dialect, which he describes as Sarti 
tiirkisch, he sees confirmation of his more 
general impressions. Not the least attractive 
part of his whole paper is the selection of 
proverbs, in the origina] and in German, 4t. 
tached. They belong to a collection made, 
with Russian translation, by M. Ostroumoy, 
but include many which had already appeared 
in a previous publication by Vd4mbéry himself, 
Six have been chosen as specimens ; in these 
there are but two strictly Persian words :— 

1. A man with a copper head is better thang 
woman with a golden head. 

2. If thy wife be dull, let thy whip be strong. 

3. It is better to go on foot than to ride ona 
bad horse; it is better to remain single than 
to take a bad wife. 

4, The son of the rich man wastes his time 
alone ; the son of the poor idles it away with 
others. 

5. The Sart became rich, and built a house; 
the Kirghiz became rich, and took a wife. 

6. He who has drunk sour milk runs away; 
he who has licked it off the vessel is caught. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


ENcKE’s periodical comet will be due in peri- 
helion again on the 18th of October. Dr. Back- 
lund has published his determination of its 
elements for the return on this occasion, and 
an ephemeris commencing with the present 
month, towards the end of which the comet will 
be in Taurus, near the Pleiades. 

Mr. Burnham publishes in Nos. 3047-8 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten a series of results 
of double-star observations made in 1890 with 
the 36-inch equatorial of the Lick Observatory. 
A few of them are stars visible to the naked 
eye which have been found to have very faint 
companions within 2” of distance. The whole 
catalogue contains seventy pairs, thirty-nine of 
which have distances smaller than 1’, with an 
average distance of 0’°45. Mr. Burnham re- 
marks that if his purpose had been to make an 
imposing catalogue of discoveries by finding as 
many new pairs as possible without reference 
to their character, the number in his lists 
might have been many times larger. At the 
end of the present list the places are given of & 
few faint new nebule which have been inc- 
dentally discovered in the course of the work. — 

We have received the numbers of the Memore 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for the 
first five months of the present year, the prin- 
cipal contents of which are, as usual, accounts 
of the solar phenomena observed at Rome and 
Palermo during the period referred to. 
classes of these phenomena (Prof. Tacchini tells 
us in the résumé given in the Comptes Rendus 
for the 11th of May) have been ‘‘bien plus nom- 
breuses que dans le dernier trimestre de ]’année 
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ente,” and the observations have also 


ved the occurrence of a secondary maximum 
pe the month of February. The number for 
May contains a paper by Dr. G. B. Rizzo, of 
Turin, on the telluric lines in the solar spec- 
trum, supplemented by a bibliography of the 


subject. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sar. Botanic, 33.—Election of Fellows. 








FINE ARTS 


—- 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on MONDAY, August 3rd (Bank Holiday).— 
4, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





HOLMAN HUNT'S NEW PICTURE, ‘MAY MORNING on MAG- 
DALEN TOWER, OXFORD.’—GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25, Old 
Bond Street, W.—Open daily, 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 








The Masters of Wood Engraving. By W. J. 

Linton. Illustrated. (B. F. Stevens.) 
Tus is a magnificent volume, admirable for 
paper, binding, and typography, and most 
admirable for illustrations reproduced for it 
from ancient and modern examples, and 
printed with great skill and care from blocks 

repared by Messrs. Dawson (Typographic 

Fiching Company) and others. In these 
respects the plates are immensely superior 
to those which have been generally used in 
books of the sort, and somewhat boldly 
called facsimiles. How important excellence 
of this kind is in a work which aims at 
illustrating xylography in all periods is 
patent to those who prefer the veracity of an 
original print or cut to the most careful and 
skilful copy of it by a hand not the artist’s 
to whom it owes existence. To amateurs 
not specially informed, comparison between 
a true and an imperfect reproduction is 
instructive in the highest degree, and they 
cannot do better than compare the versions 
of Mr. Dawson with others previously pub- 
lished from the same originals. Mr. Linton 
is quite right, but not too generous, in his 
criticisms of the cuts of Jackson, Sotheby, 
Humphreys, and others, some of which are 
very good of their kind, but all ofthem inferior 
to the illustrations in the present volume. 
Even photography itself is sometimes mis- 
ued, and our author correctly says that 
the photo-lithographic reproductions of 
Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death’ issued by the 
Holbein Society were incapable of giving 
any idea of the cutting of Lutzelberger. 
They are, indeed, as we said when review- 
ing them, simply wretched. He is right in 
speaking of the copies of the immortal 
‘Todtentanz’ which were made for F. 
Douce by Bonner and Byfield as “ most 
careful,” but still unsatisfactory, and calling 
Powys’s cuts, added to the same series, 
“as close as copies with a graver can be to 
knife cutting.” Regarding Hollar’s etched 
travesties of Holbein he does not condescend 
to utter a word. Without the aid of 
photography this book would have been 
impossible, and Mr. Linton’s knowledge 
would have died with him. 

Mr. Linton writes as an engraver, not as 
abibliographer, and he seems to care less 
for the books which have been illustrated 
by woodcuts than for the art employed for 
them. He gives the history of xylography 
by the exhibition of its master works. In 
many ways he is superior to the biblio- 
gtaphers, hardly one of whom had that 
technical knowledge which is indispensable 


XUM 


| to any one who ventures to deal with wood 
engraving. 

Our author divides his subject into threesec- 
tions, with examples of each: they are ‘‘knife- 
work,” ‘‘ graver work,” and ‘ chiaroscuro.” 
The last is a confusing and inadequate 
term; we wish Mr. Linton had abolished it 
and found a better. When he comes to 
define the “beginning of engraving” he 
wastes energy and time in combating, or 
seeming to combat, the dicta of Ottley and 
others in regard to the application of the 
terms ‘“ engraving” and ‘ print” to ancient 
works. Noone doubts that the people of 
antiquity engraved, ¢.¢., incised plates of 
metal and cut blocks of wood and other 
materials; while that they used these objects 
as stamps for impressing plastic materials, 
wax and what not, may be said, so abun- 
dant is the evidence, to go without saying. 
But that they multiplied impressions by 
means of ink or a similar substance is quite 
another question. Of course “a print is notan 
engraving,” and only popular parlance sanc- 
tions the indifferent use of theterms. Whether 
the ancients employed stamps cut in cameo 
or in intaglio and indented softer substances 
with them does not much matter. It is cer- 
tain they did both. But beyond this there 
is no written evidence or example of any 
kind. That they used stencil plates is in- 
dubitable, and the fact seems to imply 
ink which is more or less viscid. It is 
asserted by Mabillon that Charlemagne 
employed an inked stencil plate, or an 
inked stamp analogous to those now in 
daily use; and Duchange traced the em- 
ployment of one or the other so far back 
as the eighth century; but it is difficult 
to be sure which of the two means was 
favoured. Mr. Linton reproduces Chatto’s 
specimens of the monograms of Theo- 
doric and Charlemagne, and declares that 
they could not have been stencilled, 
and must have been made with stamps. 
But he has not inquired whether Chatto’s 
copies are trustworthy. He says, and 
truly if these copies are correct, that no 
stencil plate would have given the centre 
portions, because that part of the plate, 
being unconnected with the rest, would 
have dropped out, and left a gap which 
the ink would have covered, leaving no white. 
But what, let us ask, was to prevent the 
emperors from using two stencil plates, the 
one for the body of the signature, which 
would leave the central spaces white; the 
other, and much smaller one, being applied 
to these central spaces to produce the verify- 
ing mark of the monarch? The secreta, or 
private seals, of medieval magnates were 
employed in this way. 

Mr. Linton is on safer ground in quoting 
Sempére on the prevalence of Gothic signa- 
tures in Spain from and after the ninth cen- 
tury, which he says are unquestionably due to 
stamps. But they are a long way from what 
he calls the beginning of engraving. All he 
has to say about stamping coins, engraving 
gems, seal engraving, whether his own or 
borrowed from Chatto, or that queer autho- 
rity for the subject John Landseer, is quite 
beside the question. Far better evidence 
is that quoted from Weigel and Passa- 
vant about the printed woven fabrics of the 
twelfth century. Of their existence there is 
no doubt; but even this is not engraving in 
, the modern sense. A dozen things had to be 








obtained, and in quantities until then un- 
known, before engravings proper were avail- 
able. Among these was paper fit and cheap 
enough. In short, although Mr. Linton 
zealously enforces his notion that engrav- 
ing, as we now call it, was practised long 
before the time ordinarily supposed, he 
wholly fails to convince us of the relevance 
of his arguments. That ‘‘ the blocks prepared 
for printing on woven fabrics could also have 
been printed on parchment, and on paper as 
soon as paper was to be had,” is beside the 
real point. It is asserted that long before 
the ‘“‘ Helgen” (Heiligen) or saints’ pictures 
of the fifteenth century came into vogue 
in Germany, the Chinese employed wood- 
blocks for printing from. It may be taken 
for granted that this was the case, and 
we may, with Chatto, reject the legend 
fathered by Papillon in the ‘Traité de la 
Gravure en Bois,’ 1766, about the cuts 
“‘ executed ‘with a little knife” upon wood 
by the knight Alexander Alberic Cunio 
and his twin sister Isabella c. 1284. It 
may even be assumed that the earliest 
woodcuts were playing cards. There is no 
question about the use of stamps good enough 
for the purpose. But even this is not en- 
graving proper, although it must be admitted 
that the cards copied here from the famous 
set in the British Museum, which Chatto 
called ‘‘Old Stencilled Cards,” come very 
near it, and we are at one with Mr. Linton in 
thinking that they were not stencilled—that 
is somuch out of thequestion that onemarvels 
Chatto erred on this important point; they 
are prints from an engraved plate or block 
in relief. There are certain marks in the 
cuts which look like the failing of the ink in 
worm-holes: If this is the case—and nothing 
is more common in old woodcuts than such 
holes—the stencil theory is done for. We 
are not quite certain about these holes, and 
therefore fall back upon the character of the 
lines forming’the figures, and the utter im- 
possibility of stencils being used for them. 
They exhibit every quality of knife-cut blocks, 
and nothing of the plate and brush. One 
of the best parts of the section on playing 
cards and “‘ Helgen”’ in this book is that in 
which Mr. ‘Linton demolishes the errors 
of Chatto, whose grasp of the subject 
seems to be weak, for he says of the 
“‘Helgen,” “The figures are not generally 
from woodblocks, but are for the most part 
wholly executed by means of stencils.” The 
italics are ours, and, like Mr. Linton, we 
fail to understand what Chatto meant by 
‘“‘ wholly executed.” 

Mr. Linton writes with unusual authority 
with regard to the so-called Brussels 
‘Virgin,’ now in the Royal Library at the 
Belgian capital, to which, on the authority 
of a questionable inscription, is assigned 
the date 1418—w hich, if verifiable, 
would establish the example as the fore- 
runner of Lord Spencer’s famous ‘St. Chris- 
topher’ of 1423. His account of the dis- 
putes concerning these relics is excellent, 
and he decides against the Brussels ‘ Virgin.’ 
It is impossible to refuse to agree with him 
on every point he ably urges ; moreover, with 
more than one critic, we decline to recognize 
the style of the drawing proper as earlier 
than 1460 or 1480, a much more poets 3: 
(and far less masculine) period than that 
of the earlier half century. The vigorous 
‘“‘ Gothicity” of the noble ‘St. Christopher’ 
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is not to be found in the other cut. 
Evidence of style is of great value in 
this case, and we cannot see, as M. de 
Reiffenberg does, in the ‘Virgin’ any im- 
portant traces of Van Eyck or his school, 
but rather several of the softer features 
of the suave and tender technical types 
of the Cologne school or of some draughts- 
man, perhaps a Fleming, who affected 
them. As the xylographic execution 
of this example, apart from the design, 
is a point thoroughly technical, it is a 
pity Mr. Linton did not see the Brussels 
‘ Virgin’; he knows M. Ruelens’s copies 
only. It has been suggested that the date 
“M.CCCO°XVIII.” in this impression has 
been tampered with; Mr. Linton’s opinion 
on that point would be valuable. ‘ But,” 
he says, ‘‘my doubt of the date is for no 
mere tampering with a cipher. The style 
of the design, the insufficiency of evidence 
as to the actual condition of the print when 
first found, and the too noticeable pro- 
minence of the date—these things weigh 
more with me.” 

The probability that our author is right in 
ascribing greater antiquity to the “‘ Helgen”’ 
than to the playing cards is strengthened by 
the likelihood that the monks who prepared 
and distributed the former among the people, 
having a more pressing need to multiply 
religious pictures cheaply and in great 
numbers than the card-players or leisured 
folk experienced in regard to their amuse- 
ments, would more readily avail them- 
selves of a process till then imperfectly 
used. Of course we need not say that 
the old legend of cards being invented for 
the amusement of a weak-minded French 
king has been exploded long ago. 

Here is an amusing passage which may 
be instructive even beyond its immediate 
application and purpose. It not only gives 
an insight into the manner and mood of 
Mr. Linton, but serves to show how an 
expert of immense experience asserts him- 
self on difficult technical points in opposition 
to a lay critic :-— 


‘**Dr. Willshire considers that ‘the style of 
engraving, or ‘‘ technic,” varies in goodness and 
character,’...... and elsewhere ‘the ‘technic ” 
evinces care and better drawing.’ And Mr. 
Conway, in his ‘Wood Cutters of the Nether- 
lands,’ writes copiously of ‘the first Louvain 
wood-cutter,’ ‘ the first Gouda wood-cutter,’ ‘the 
second Gouda wood-cutter,’ and the same work- 
man or his school at Antwerp, as if there were 
grounds for discrimination in the various styles 
and treatment of the works assumed to be by 
the different cutters. I confess I can find no 
such distinction in this mass of early woodcuts, 
nor any varying whatever, except in the more or 
less careful attention to a work so entirely 
mechanical. I am here speaking of the ‘ Hel- 
gen,’ but the same judgment holds good for all 
engravings on wood up to quite the close of the 
fifteenth century, three or four books excepted, 
to be spoken of further on. All else is one 
monotonous level. How could it be otherwise ? 
Consider what kind of work it was ! Ona plank, 
planed smooth, of pear, or other fair-fibred 
wood, not too hard, unmistakable black lines 
were drawn with brush or pen. The only en- 
graving tool required, or available, was a knife, 
such a blade as one might have for a penknife, 
two-edged sometimes, fixed in a handle for easy 
holding. So little of difficulty is in the process 
of cutting that any boy or girl, not so aged as 
those Cunio twins, might be trusted to do it. 
All distinction would be owing to the drawing. 
The sole difference in the cutting would be 





between the sound or clean work and the un- 
clean or broken. Distinguishing merit, else, or 
character in it there was not. Papillon tells of 
his wife succeeding on a first attempt ; a perfect 
work ‘sans avoir jamais manié le point aupara- 
vant.’ In a question of dates, of the produc- 
tion of this or that, by what inspection shall we 
know that this was the decent performance of 
Yesterday’s lad, and that the master-work of 
A-century-before ? Speculations of critics and 
bibliographers seem to an engraver sometimes 
vain, their comments are instructive.” 

Truly it mattered little which or what 
mechanic practised what was a very low craft 
indeed. Mr. Linton disbelieves the assump- 
tion, for which there seems to be no evidence, 
that the early woodcuts were produced by 
independent mechanics, who worked as 
special craftsmen at a special occupation 
of their own. He thinks that the 
first designers cut their own blocks, 
much as old etchers bit their own plates, 
which unquestionably they did. ‘‘The 
first professional wood engraver was but 
a mechanic,” says Mr. Linton in some- 
thing like self-contradictory terms, the mean- 
ing of which is plain enough. ‘He had 
but to cut whatever was drawn for him.” 
It was quite different ata later date, but at 
length the artist had to submit himself to 
the mechanic, who had established conven- 
tions for his craft he neither could nor would 
depart from. Every critic knows the dis- 
astrous effect on fine art of this. There 
was an intermediate epoch, which included 
the Jormschneider of Diirer; Jerome of 
Nuremberg; Lutzelberger of Basle, who 
worked for Holbein; Van Sichem of Basle, 
who cut Stimmer’s beautiful Bible drawings 
in so fine and learned a manner ; and the 
more masculine Ludwig Frig of Zurich, 
who helped to put tefore the world Jost 
Amman’s capital cuts of crafts and trades. 

Animation, self-reliance (not to call it 
egotism), accomplishments, experience, and 
critical faculty, warped occasionally by a 
little touch of pique, distinguish this note- 
worthy and laborious book, and will recom- 
mend it to artists and students who like 
original views emphatically presented. 
There is not a page that can be read with- 
out interest and, generally, without extreme 
pleasure and profit. In what may be called 
the modern side of the subject, Mr. Linton 
is at his best in the capital chapter on 
Bewick, which contains much that will 
startle, and perhaps offend, indiscriminate 
admirers of the sturdy master, who certainly 
did not ‘‘invent the white line,” although 
many have said he did so, but who did so 
much with it, and was truly a great artist. 
Speaking (p. 134) of Bewick exhibitions, Mr. 
Linton makes a slight slip in saying that 
of 1880 was held ‘“‘at the Rooms of the 
Society of Arts.” It should have been ‘at 
the Fine-Art Society’s Gallery.” The notices 
of Clennell, Nesbit, Branston, Thompson, 
and others of the last generation are, if not 
invariably acceptable, able and wise. The 
chapter on the ‘‘ Aftermath” is rather sad, 
but vigorous and astute. Much sadder is 
“In the Winter,” a chapter which, by the 
way, comprises a superb example of his own 
work (would there were more!) in the famous 
‘Peacock at Home.’ The author deplores the 
changes “commercialism ” and greed have 
brought about, to the peril of wood engrav- 
ing as anart; and he does not exaggerate the 
danger. He joins issue with Mr. Hamerton 
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in respect to the so-called “ New Americay 
School of Wood Engraving.” Mr. Hamertoy 
has by this time, perhaps, revised his opinion 
of its extraordinary merits as art, though not 
of its attractiveness. To the final question, 
“Can the art of engraving in wood reney 
its life?” the answer is scarcely hopeful, 








SALE. 


Messrs. CuristizE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 11th and 13th inst. the following pic. 
tures, from the collection of the late Right 
Hon. G. A. F. Cavendish Bentinck : R, Wil 
A River Scene, with an island and a seateg 
figure in the foreground, 1261. G. Stubbs, 
Portrait of a Horse and Jockey, with a lake 
scene in the background, 378]. G. Morland, 
A Winter Scene, with a child on a donk 
1311.; A Hunting Scene, 3091. T. Gainsborough 
An Open Glade in a Wood, 2411.; A Landscape, 
with figures and animals in the foreground by 
a pool, 2731. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Portrait of 
Miss Fanny Kemble, afterwards Mrs. Twi 
2,7721. Murillo, St. John the Baptist in the 
Wilderness, 5351.; Three Black and White 
Spanish Fowls, 1361. D. Teniers, A Butcher's 
Shop, 2521. Fyt, A Birdcatcher, with a life. 
sized kneeling figure on the right, 4831. Cuyp, 
A Cock and Hen, 1991. A. Cuyp, A Landscape, 
5771. P. Potter, A Cock and Sone, in a land. 
scape, 1831. J. Ruysdael and N. Berchem, A 
Richly Wooded Landscape, 1,4701. P. Longhi, 
A Lady sitting for her Portrait, 1201. Phe 
Fortune-Teller, 1051. ; An Interior, with three 
ladies and a gentleman, 1101.; The Confessional, 
115/.; An Interior, with a lady seated, and an 
artist painting her portrait, 126/.; An Interior, 
with a lady and gentleman and three atten- 
dants, 110/. Palma Vecchio, The Virgin and 
Child, with Saints, 115/. V. Catena, Virgin and 
Infant Saviour, with St. Catherine, St. John, 
and donors, 1411. P. Veronese, Susanna and the 
Elders, 1151. P. Bordone, The Saviour disput- 
ing with the Doctors in the Temple, 4931.; Por- 
trait of an Italian Gentleman, 1361. Tintoretto, 
Portrait of a Naval Officer of the Family of 
Capello, 1051.; War Galleys, 262/.; Portrait of 
Gentleman of the Contarini Family, 178I.; A 
Venetian Gentleman and Lady, Child, and 
Page, 1681.; Portrait of a Naval Officer, 189. 
Canaletto, The Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute, and The Bridge of Sighs, 120/.; The 
Piazza of St. Mark, with a féte, 3461.; A View 
of the Rialto, and the surrounding buildings, 
1311.; S. Maria della Salute, 2731. F. Lippi, 
Madonna, Infant Saviour, and St. John, 115. 
A. Schiavone, The Presentation in the Temple, 
1051. G. Dai Libri, The Virgin and Child En- 
throned, with Archangels, 1201. L. Di Credi, 
Virgin and Infant Saviour, 3251. M. De Brescia, 
The Virgin and Child Enthroned, with Saints, 
1051. F. Guardi, The Rialto, 168/.; The Piazza 
of St. Mark’s, with the Campanile, 115/.; The 
Dogana, 1201.; Santa Maria, from the Giudecca, 
1571.; Interior of SS. Giovanni and Paolo, 6191.; 
The Reception of the Doge and Senate by Pope 
Pius VI., 210/.; The Ducal Palace and the 
Surroundings, 6301.; The Piazza of St. Mark, 
looking east, 2621.; Venice, 7661.; A Set of 
Twelve Pictures of the Islands of the Lagune, 
Venice, 3461. Giorgione, Herodias, with the 
Head of St. John the Baptist, and an Attendant, 
1731. G. B. Tiepolo, The Deposition from the 
Cross, 1571. 








finte-Art Gossip, 

On the panel or flat space enclosed by the 
intersecting mouldings of one of the lacune n 
the marble roof of the Nereid Monument now 
in the British Museum, there has lately been 
discovered a relic of Greek art of extraordinary 
beauty and interest, and of the rarest character. 
It is the distinct, but not quite perfect outline of 
a young female head, with the hair compactly 
bound by a fillet, in pure Greek taste, nearly 
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fife size and in three-quarters view to our left. 
The full and somewhat voluptuous lips, the 
rather heavy eyelids, the nose broad at the 
bridge and with small close nostrils, and the 
bold, square chin combine in attesting a very 
fine ‘and noble Greek type which is nearly, if 
not quite, of the highest order. It appears to 
have been part of the decorative scheme of the 
roof, whether continued in all the lacune we 
cannot say, although it may be the sole relic of 
an experiment intended to include the whole of 
the coffering, and rejected before completion. 
The drawing is very faint and the surface of 
the marble at large is considerably weathered, 
while the smoothness of the surface of the lines 
suggests to us that they had, to some extent at 
Jeast, preserved the original surface itself. The 
mouldings proper of other parts of the same 
roof show more distinct traces of painted bands 
of quasi-egg-and-tongue patterns, as applied to 
the reveals of several coffers. These patterns 
are now of a sort of rose colour. It was while 
studying these decorations that Mr. Pepys 
Cockerell called Mr. Murray’s attention to the 
drawing of the head which is in question here. 
The latter antiquary observes that the relic 
illustrates a statement of Pliny to the effect 
that Pausias, an encaustic painter, enriched the 
lacune of certain roofs by means of his art. 


Eart Percy has resigned the presidentship 
of the Royal Archeological Institute, which he 
has held for some four or five years, since the 
death of Lord Talbot de Malahide. It is under- 
stood that the cause of his resignation is the 
great amount of business which has lately de- 
yolved on him through the death of his mother 
and the great age and feebleness of his father, 
the Duke of Northumberland. Several names 
have been mentioned, but the most likely 

n for the Council to elect in his place is 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, if he will 
accept the post. Lord Crawford’s father was, 
it will be remembered, the Lord Lindsay so 
well known for his work on ‘Christian Art,’ &c. 


Tue house so long occupied by George Cruik- 
shank in the Hampstead Road, close to the 
comer of Mornington Crescent and Harrington 
Square, is placarded with a notice to the effect 
that it is to be ‘‘sold or let.” It stands very 
near to the spot on which Charles Dickens’s 
school stood fifty years ago; and its literary 
associations reach back a long way, as, before 
being tenanted by George Cruikshank, it was 
ecupied by Clarkson Stanfield. A tablet on 
its front records the name of its last eminent 
tenant. 


Tae first general meeting for the session 
1891-2 of the Society for Preserving Memorials 
of the Dead was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Archeological Institute on Thursday, the 9th 
int. Mr. Tipping took the chair. Drawings 
by Mr. Arthur E. Street were submitted of 
suggested new tombs in memory of Thomas 
Beaufort and Mary Tudor at Bury St. Edmunds, 
and after some discussion as to whether this was 
within the scope of the society’s work, it was 
decided to postpone the consideration for 
further particulars and personal inspection of 
the remains. On the motion of Mr. T. H. 
Baylis, Q.C., it was agreed to have an excursion 
into Hertfordshire on Thursday, July 30th, the 
urangements to be left to Mr. Hellier Gosselin. 
It was also proposed to hold the next annual 
ueeting at Earl Brownlow’s in Ashridge Park, 
Berkhamstead. 


Tue general meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will be held in the Town 
lull, Killarney, on Tuesday, August 11th next. 
Papers to be read: The Rev. Prof. Stokes, 
‘The Island Monasteries of Wales and Ireland’; 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, ‘Celtic Art in Wales 
ind Ireland Compared’; Rev. Denis Murphy, 
§J.,‘The Great Earl of Desmond’; Rev. T. 
iden, ‘The Voyages and Adventures of St. 
Brendon, the Navigator’; Mr. William Gray, 

ynoe Stone Circle, co. Down, and a Notice 


_of the Neglected Condition of the Supposed 
Grave of St. Patrick at Downpatrick’; 
: Mr. Thomas Plunkett, ‘Description of an 
| Ancient Celtic Shrine, circa a.p. 800, found in 
| Lough Erne during the Present Year’; the 
Bishop of Limerick, ‘The Ogam Cave of Dun- 
loe, near Killarney’; Rev. Geo. R. Buick, 
‘Notice of an Ancient Wooden Trap’; Mr. 
Arthur Hill, ‘Methods of Construction em- 
ployed at Kilmalkeldar and the Oratory of 
Gallerus’ ; and Rev. Denis O’Donoghue, ‘ Mor, 
Sister of St. David of Meneria.’ Two rare 
stone implements, found at Lough Gur, co. 
Limerick, will be exhibited and described by 
Rev. J. F. M. Ffrench. On Wednesday even- 
ing there will be a meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, at which the presi- 
dent, Prof. Rhys, will deliver his inaugural 
address. In connexion with this meeting a 
series of excursions have been organized by the 
local committees. 


WE have not offered a review in detail of the 
first exhibition of the Society of Portrait 
Painters, held in the galleries of the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, because, with 
about twenty exceptions of high merit and 
interest, the collection is not important, still 
less attractive. The best works are Mr. C. A. 
Furse’s ‘C. R. Twining, Esq.’ (No. 7); Mr. 
E. A. Ward’s ‘Peter’ (8); Mr. G. A. Storey’s 
‘The Charade’ (15); Mr. F. Goodall’s ‘Mrs. 
Goodall’ (25), a spontaneous and solid speci- 
men; Mr. W. R. Symonds’s ‘ H. J. Des Voeux’ 
(41) ; the Hon. J. Collier’s ‘J. L. Toole, Esq.’ 
(51); Mr. W. Liewellyn’s brilliant ‘Mrs. 
Rivers’ (62), dressed in green; M. Carolus 
Duran’s ‘ The Artist’s Daughter ’ (63), life size, 
standing, whole length, and dressed in grey ; 
Mr. H. Vos’s ‘Major Jones’ (121); M. Bon- 
nat’s masculine ‘M. Harpignies,’ the famous 
French landscape painter (134); Mr. J. J. 
Shannon’s sumptuous ‘Mrs. Williamson, ’dressed 
in a black evening dress (139) ; Sir J. E. Mil- 
lais’s ‘Mr. Gladstone’ (134), the standing, 
three-quarters-length figure, in three-quarters 
view to our left, painted about twenty years 
ago; Mr. Glazebrook’s ‘ Mrs. J. Heath’ (144); 
M. Bonnat’s ‘ Alexandre Dumas’ (157) ; Sir F. 
Leighton’s ‘Lady Coleridge’ (158); Mr. H. G. 
Herkomer’s ‘ Prof. Herkomer’ (197); Mr. J. 
Whistler’s ‘Miss Alexander’ and ‘The Artist’s 
Mother’ (223 and 234), both noble works ; Mr. 
H. Herkomer’s ‘Miss K. Grant’ (243); Mr. 
Watts’s ‘A Portrait’ (244); and a few ex- 
cellent, but less interesting productions by 
younger artists. Nearly all the above men- 
tioned are not new. 


Tue Trustees of the Public Picture Gallery 
Fund, Birmingham, have presented to the Art 
Gallery of that place Mr. G. F. Watts’s picture 
‘A Roman Lady.’ It is the latest addition to 
a series of gifts including Turner’s ‘Schaff- 
hausen’; the ‘Doubtful Coin’ of J. F. Lewis ; 
Mr. E. Burne Jones’s ‘Star of Bethlehem,’ 
now in the New Gallery, Regent Street ; ‘The 
Widow’s Mite’ of Sir J. E. Millais ; W. Hunt’s 
‘Still Life Group’; and other examples, some 
by Rossetti and Mr. F. M. Brown being of 
great charm and importance. The new pic- 
tures will not be exhibited till the autumn, 
when Mr. W. Wallis will arrange a special 
display which will embody these and other 
examples of poetic art. 


A CAREFULLY executed and accurate copy by 
Mrs. Goodison of the famous decorative painting 
of geese at the Ghizeh Museum has recently 
been placed on loan at South Kensington 
Museum. This is the first copy of the work 
that has reached Europe, and is interesting not 
only from its being the earliest known example 
of pictorial art, but also on account of its 
masterly execution and the brilliant rendering of 
thecharacteristic action of the birds. Theoriginal 
painting, which is in tempera, was cut from the 
wall of a mastarba near the tomb (in the neigh- 





bourhood of the Pyramid of Meidoum) where 





the two well-known statues of the Prince 
Rahotpou and his wife the Princess Nofrit, 
now in the Ghizeh Museum, were found. 
Mariette attributed all the monuments at Mei- 
doum to the reign of Snofrou, Third Dynasty 
(s.c. 3766). M. Maspero suggested they may 
belong to the period of the Twelfth Dynasty ; 
but we believe that Mr. Flinders Petrie, who 
was excavating at Meidoum last winter, has dis- 
covered evidence confirming the hypothesis of 
Mariette. 


A BRONZE equestrian statue of Ibrahim Pasha 
has been erected in the open space between the 
Ezbekiah garden and the New Hotel at Cairo. 
During the Arabi insurrection this statue was 
placed for safety in the grounds of the Boulaq 
Museum. Dr. Emile Brugsch Bey on returning 
to the city after the entrance of the British 
army found a hole punched in the belly of the 
statue. On inquiring the cause of this he was 
informed that it was done by command of one 
of the rebel officials, of a pious turn of mind, 
in order that the efreet, which takes possession 
of all representations of living forms, might be 
afforded a means of escape. 


THE receipts of the Salon which has recently 
been closed were 315,000 fr.; in 1890 they were 
238,000 fr.; in 1889, 189,000 fr. The free 
admissions (those of Sunday afternoons in- 
cluded) were 210,000, the greater portion of 
which represents the rent paid to the State by 
the Société des Artistes Francais for the use of 
the building in the Champs Elysées. 


TsE French journals report the arrival of a 
telegram from the island of Milo (Melos) an- 
nouncing the discovery of a statue there, repre- 
senting at more than life size an athlete. The 
feet of the figure have not been found. It is 
said to have been exhumed from the same field 
in which the famous ‘ Venus’ was discovered. 


Tue Munich Allgemeine Zeitwng records the 
death of the battle painter Prof. Heinrich Lang. 
He was born in 1838, and studied under the 
animal painter Friedrich Voltz. He took part 
in the Franco-German War, 1870-71, episodes 
from which supplied him with many of his later 
subjects. 
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THE WEEK. 


ALBERT HALL.—Command Performance. 

St. James’s Hatu.—M. ‘Paderewski’s Chopin Recital. 
Richter Concerts. 

Roya. ITaLt1an OpERA.—‘ Aida,’ ‘ Otello.’ 


Tne special performance given on the oc- 
casion of the German Emperor’s visit to the 
Albert Hall on Thursday, the 9th, must, of 
course, be numbered among the principal 
events of the week, although in a strictly 
musical sense it was not important. ‘The 
Golden Legend,’ shorn of the first, fourth, 
and fifth scenes, was the leading feature in 
the programme, and what remained of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s work was extremely well 
rendered, the efforts of Mr. Barnby’s choir 
being conspicuous for excellence. In the 
miscellaneous selection which preceded the 
cantata solos were contributed by Madame 
Albani, Madame Nordica, Madame Belle 
Cole, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel; the 
choir gave an exquisite rendering of Mr. 
Barnby’s part-song ‘“‘ Sweet and low”; and 
the orchestra played Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy 
Blas’ Overture and Wagner’s ‘Kaiser 
March.’ 

The crowded state of St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, when M. Paderewski 
gave a recital of Chopin’s music, testified at 
once to the popularity of the Polish composer 
and also to the attractiveness of a striking 
personality. There is no reason to blame 
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amateurs on account of either of these pre- 
dilections. Chopin ranks second only to 
Schumann among romantic composers prin- 
cipally associated with the pianoforte; and 
for a fulland vivid realization of his thoughts 
an executant in sympathy with them by race 
and temperament is imperatively needed. 
Such an artist is M. Paderewski, and hence 
a performance interesting in the highest 
degree, and if at times not quite convincing, 
always eloquent and intellectual. It would 
be possible to question the hurried ¢empo in 
the principal section of the ‘Marche Funébre,’ 
and the “ linked sweetness long drawn out” 
of the episode; but we have never heard 
the presto—that enigmatical movement, which 
has suggested various interpretations, some 
of them sufficiently ghastly—played at so 
great a speed, or with more effective grada- 
tions of tone. Again, the indulgence in the 
rubato in the Ballade in a flat might seem 
excessive ; but the companion work in F was 
faultlessly played. These notes will afford 
sufficient indication of the general unconven- 
tionality and picturesqueness which marked 
the performance, among the other items in 
the programme being the FantasiainFminor, 
three of the ‘ Préludes,’ the Berceuseinp flat, 
the Polonaise in a flat, and various selections 
from the mazurkas, études, nocturnes, and 
waltzes. The somewhat hard tone may have 
been due toa faulty instrument, but in every 
other respect the recital was entirely success- 
ful in a technical sense. 

There were no actual novelties in the pro- 
gramme of the Richter Concert on Monday 
evening, but Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite was 
performed for the first time under the 
Viennese conductor. We have heard the 
second and third movements played with 
greater delicacy and lightness, but in the 
impetuous finale Herr Richter worked up 
the tempo to a perilous pace, which, how- 
ever, was justified by the result, perfect 
precision being maintained until the close. 
There was a determined demand for an 
encore, but it was wisely refused. The 
finest orchestral performances of the evening 
were those of Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolan’ Over- 
ture and the ‘Charfreitagszauber’” from 
‘Parsifal.’ Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ Sym- 
phony in £ flat, known as No, 3, was, on 
the whole, well rendered; but the work is 
heard to more advantage under Mr. Manns 
at the Crystal Palace, where special pains 
are taken to produce the best effects possible 
with Schumann’s unsatisfactory orchestra- 
tion. Madame Katherine von Arnhem sang 
Beethoven’s scena “‘ Ah! perfido,” with much 
dramatic expression, though her vocal 
method is far from perfect. The final con- 
cert next Monday will include Prof. Stan- 
ford’s ballad for chorus and orchestra, ‘The 
Battle of the Baltic,’ for the first time, and 
Beethoven’s ‘Choral’ Symphony. 

Verdi’s ‘Aida’ was performed for the 
first time this season at Covent Garden on 
Tuesday, but attracted only a small audience, 
perhaps in consequence of a somewhat in- 
different cast. Madame Nordica sang and 
acted effectively as the Ethiopian slave, but 
her costumes were far too rich for the cha- 
racter. Of the rest, Signor Ravelli as 


Radames, Signor Abramoff as Ramfis, M. 
Devoyod as Amonasro, and Mlle. Guercia 
as Amneris may be commended in general 
terms. Mlle. Giulia Ravogli and M. Maurel 
were originally announced to take part 





in the performance, but they did not 
appear. 

The production of ‘Otello,’ frequently post- 
poned, at length took place on Wednesday, 
and was in most respects highly successful. 
Verdi’s latest, chines it is to be hoped not 
his last work, was fully discussed when it 
was first heard in London at the Lyceum 
two years ago (Athen. No. 3220), and the 
ground need not be retraversed. Let it 
suffice to say that if the score is less equal 
in inspiration and less remarkable for glow- 
ing picturesqueness than that of ‘ Aida,’ it 
is worthy to rank with that beautiful work, 
and, moreover, affords ample proof that a 
composer of genius can satisfy the require- 
ments of modern opera, that is to say, give 
full play to the dramatic flow of the story 
without slavishly following the special de- 
vices of Wagnerian music drama. In this 
sense it may be regarded as a model for 
composers of opera seria, apart from its own 
intrinsic value, which is very great. With 
regard to the Covent Garden performance, 
those familiar with M. Jean de Reszke’s 
methods will easily realize that his embodi- 
ment of the Moor differs widely from that of 
Signor Tamagno. The latter’s was that of 
a splendid, though ferocious animal who, 
when roused, was terrible and pitiless; but 
the Polish artist is lover-like almost to the 
end, and shows traces of tenderness even 
when he is determined to kill. That he 
sings the music with infinite charm must, 
of course, be admitted, the only weakness 
being some want of physical power in the 
passionate outbursts which occur in the duets 
with Iago. The description we formerly 
gave of M. Maurel’s intensely subtle im- 
personation of Iago still holds good. It is 
an admirably finished performance, marred 
only by the painful self-consciousness which 
invariably accompanies the efforts of this 
artist. Madame Albani is, in a vocal sense, 
immeasurably superior to her predecessor 
as Desdemona. She was in excellent voice 
on Wednesday, and infused touching pathos 
into the lovely ‘‘ Willow” song and the 
succeeding ‘‘Ave Maria.” Of the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller parts nothing need 
be said. In the orchestra one missed the 
exquisite unity of feeling attained by the 
lamented Signor Faccio, and the brass 
was at times permitted to overpower the 
voices; but a word of praise is due to Mr. 
Harris’s splendid chorus, who sang with 
admirable precision and energy, and the 
mounting of the opera, although not fault- 
less, is for the most part commendable. 








NEW SONG ALBUMS. 

Albums of English Song: No. 1, Thomas 
Augustine Arne; No. 2, Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop; No. 3, Charles Dibdin; No. 4, James 
Hook.—Twelve Songs by Purcell. Edited by 
W. H. Cummings.—Ten Canzonets by Haydn. 
—WSix Songs. By Oliver King, Op. 59.—Album 
of Six Songs. By W. H. Speer, Op. 1. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.)—A revival of interest 
in the treasures of old English song has been 
noted of late, and the welcome movement will 
be fostered by the publication of some of the 
books enumerated above. As Mr. W. A. Bar- 
rett rightly says, some of Arne’s songs have 
become national ; but besides the familiar ex- 
amples from ‘As You Like It’ and other 
Shakspearean sources, the present album con- 
tains several ditties which might well bear 
resuscitation ; also one or two, like ‘‘ The soldier 
tired,” which sound ridiculous to modern ears, 
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—The quotation in the preface to the Bishop 
his 


collection—to the effect that ‘‘ the star of 
genius illumined a notably dark period in natiy 
art, bringing hope back to the souls of thom 
who believed in the future of English music 
in spite of gloomy surroundings”—is apt 

No description is necessary, however, of lyrics 
which enjoyed an immense amount of 4 
larity for many years, though they are nox 
looked upon in the higher circles of music a 
faded and out of date.—Dibdin’s songs stanq 
on a somewhat different footing. Arne and 
Bishop claim consideration to a certain exten 
as musicians, but Dibdin was essentially 4 
child of the people, notwithstanding the oppor. 
tunities he for educating himself in the 
theory of his art, and hence the excruciatj 
nature of many of the harmonies in the origina) 
accompaniments to most of his songs. The 
melodies, however, and the sentiment of the 
words appeal with irresistible force to the 
humbler ranks of singers and listeners.—The 
name of James Hook has recently found its way 
into concert programmes, thanks in great 
measure to the enterprise of Miss Liza Le 

who has successfully revived some of the mul. 
titudinous songs of a singularly prolific ang 
industrious composer, deserving to be remem. 
bered, apart from his musical achievements, as 
the father of Theodore Hook and of James Hook, 
Dean of Worcester, and the grandfather of the 
late Dean of Chichester. There is a pleasant 
naiveté as well as tunefulness in these so 
and the effect is not always enhanced by Mr. 
W. A. Barrett’s accompaniments, which at 
times betray an unquestionably modern origin, 
—Purcell’s songs are also beginning once more 
to receive notice from vocalists, and their atten. 
tion should be drawn to the above-named col- 
lection. They may also be reminded, by the 
book of Haydn’s canzonets, that many of these 
lyrics are just as worthy of being sung as the 
somewhat hackneyed ‘‘My mother bids me 
bind my hair.”—The lyrics of Mr. Oliver King 
are musicianly and expressive, and if at times 
a little restless, by no means deficient in 
melodic interest.—Mr. Speer’s songs show that 
the composer has talent, though at present he 
is too intent on being unconventional at any 
price. He wanders from key to key in a manner 
irritating to the listener and perplexing to the 
singer. This remark does not apply to all the 
examples, perhaps the most noteworthy excep- 
tion being a duet for tenor and baritone, ‘ Land 
and Sea,’ written in a frank and straightforward 
English style. 

Eight Songs. By Erskine Allon, Op. 18 
(London Music Publishing Company.)—These 
are settings of stanzas by various minor poets, 
and may be praised for their musicianly quali- 
ties, if not for freshness and engaging melody. 
‘The War Song,’ No. 6, is an effective declama- 
tory composition, and is well worth the atten 
tion of baritone vocalists. 








Musical Gossiy. 

Some of the particulars concerning the Here- 
ford Festival, to be held on September 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th, have already been published, 
and the first edition of the full prospectus 8 





now to hand. On the first morning (Tuesday) 
Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ will be performed, 
and in the evening there will be a miscellaneous 
concert in the Shire Hall, the principal items 
being Prof. Stanford’s ballad ‘ The Battle of the 
Baltic’ and Schumann’s Symphony in 8 fiat, 
No. 1. The remarkable scheme of Wednesday 
morning consists of Mozart’s ‘Requiem’; 4 ne¥ 
motet, ‘‘ Praise to the Holiest,” the words taken 
from Newman’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ and the 
music by Dr. H. J. Edwards; Beethoven’ 
‘Eroica ’ Symphony ; the Vorspiel to Wagners 
‘Parsifal,’ and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Festival ‘Te 
Deum.’ In the evening Sir John Stainer’s ‘St. 
Mary Magdalen’ and Mendelssohn's ‘ Lobge 





sang’ will form a more modest programme. 
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Thursday morning a new cantata, ‘The 
a mo ) 
Oa ot Judgment,’ by Dr. Charles Harford 
Lloyd ; Bach's motet ‘ Blessing, glory”; Schu- 
’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony in B minor; a 
new ‘De Profundis’ by Dr. Hubert Parry, and 
Spohr’s ‘Calvary’ will be given; and in the 
ening Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah.’ ‘The Mes- 
siah’ will, as usual, occupy Friday morning ; 
and in the evening the festival will be brought 
to a close with a chamber concert in the 
Shire Hall. ‘This is in some respects the 
most ambitious scheme ever offered at Here- 
ford. The proportion of novelty, the portentous 
length of the cathedral programmes on Wednes- 
day and Thursday mornings, and the first per- 
formance of a Wagnerian prelude in a conse- 
crated building, give evidence of an enterprising 
spirit on the part of those in charge of the 
festival. The principal vocalists engaged are 
Mesdames Albani, Brereton, Anna Williams, 
Hilda Wilson, and Mary Morgan ; and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Fredericks, Houghton, Santley, and 
Brereton. The orchestra will consist of about 
65 and the chorus of about 220 performers. Mr. 
George Robertson Sinclair will be the conductor, 
except for the new works, which will be directed 
by their respective composers. 

We have already given an outline of the 
arrangements for the Chester Festival, which 
takes place next week. Perhaps those in charge 
of the meeting may eventually be emboldened 
to secure a due proportion of new works by 
distinguished composers; but meanwhile the 
festival must be regarded as of local rather than 
general importance. 

An interesting vocal recital was given by Miss 
Liza Lehmann at the Princes’ Hall on Friday 
afternoon last week. Besides rendering with 
much charm of style airs by Gluck, Giovannini, 
Gounod, Bishop, and Boyce, and an old English 
melody, ‘‘When love is kind,” arranged by 
“4, L.” to words by Moore, Miss Liza Lehmann 
introduced three remarkably pleasing and taste- 
ful songs, ‘ Wiegenlied,’ ‘Das Madchen spricht,’ 
and ‘Printemps d’Avril,’ from her own pen. 
Mr. Plunket Greene’s contributions included 
three extremely spirited old Hungarian songs 
arranged by F. Corbay, and the Irish vocalist 
rendered them with appropriate energy. Miss 
Rosina Filippi and Herr von zur Miihlen took 
part in the concert. 

On Saturday afternoon a miscellaneous con- 
cert was given by Miss Louise Gerard, a soprano 
vocalist, and Mr. Albert Thies, a tenor, in 
8t. James’s (Banqueting) Hall. The concert- 
givers were assisted by Miss Nettie Carpenter, 
Miss Mathilde Wurm, and Mr. Leo Stern. 
There was nothing in the programme needing 
special reference. 


A CHAMBER concert was given at Sir Julian 
and Lady Goldsmid’s house, 105, Piccadilly, on 
Monday afternoon, by Signor Ragghianti, a 
capable violinist. His solos included two move- 
ments from Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor, 
and smaller pieces by other composers. The 
concert-giver was assisted by Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann and Miss Isabel Macdougall, an agree- 
able mezzo-soprano. 


Tae Bayreuth festival performances com- 
mence to-morrow with ‘ Parsifal.’ The whole 
of the seats for the twenty performances of 
this work, ‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘ Tann- 
hiuser,’ are now sold. 

_le Ménestrel publishes some interesting sta- 
istics concerning the performances at the con- 
tnental opera-houses during the season now at 
mend. At Vienna, Wagner, as usual, heads 
the list with forty-one performances of ten 
works, and curiously enough a French composer, 

. Massenet, comes next with twenty-eight per- 
formances of two works, ‘Manon’ and ‘ Le Cid.’ 
At Berlin, Wagner is also to the fore with 
tighty-one representations, but of these fifty- 

were of ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
ad only twenty-eight of seven of the later 
works. Outside of Germany French operas 





appear to be rapidly increasing in popularity, 
while Italian ones are not, an exception being 
Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ the success 
of which has been unequivocal in every direc- 
tion. Some time, perhaps, before the close of 
the century we may hear the work in London. 


WE regret to learn that M. Gounod is lying 
seriously ill at St. Cloud. He is suffering from 
heart disease, and his condition is so critical that 
the physicians have enjoined complete repose as 
the only means of prolonging his life. 


THE death is announced of Stefano Golinelli, 
an Italian pianist and composer, whom some of 
his countrymen were at one time rash enough 
to describe as the Bach of Italy. More than 200 
of his works, written exclusively for the piano, 
have been published, but they are almost un- 
known in this country. In 1851 he appeared in 
London at the Musical Union, and retired from 
public life in 1870, so that his name is not 
familiar to the present generation of musical 
amateurs. 








CONCERTS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Madame Liebhart’s Concert, 3.30, Dudley House. 
— Richter Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Production of Mr. Isidor de Lara's ‘The 
Light of Asia 
Tvurs. Miss Alice Hearn and Mr. Henry Laxton’s Annual Concert, 8, 
man Rooms. 
— Royal Italian Opera. 
Web. oh Emilie Hawkins’s Concert, 4, Messrs. Collard & Collard’s 
ooms. 
— Royal Italian Opera. 
‘Tuvrs. Royal Italian Opera. 
Frat. Royal College of Music Orchestral Concert, 8, Alexandra 
ouse. 
— Royal Italian Opera. 
Sar. Royal Italian Opera. 
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THE WEEK. 


AVENUE.—‘ A Mighty Error,’ a Medieval Romance in Two 
Acts. By Leonard Outram. 


An attempt, gallant rather than success- 
ful, to fit to vulgar perceptions the ‘Ina 
Balcony’ of Robert Browning, and to supply 
with a background and a sequel what is 
purposely left unfinished, has been made by 
Mr. Outram in his two-act play, unhappily 
christened ‘A Mighty Error.’ Indebtedness 
to the dead poet is fully acknowledged, and 
the experiment, though made of an evening, 
was for one occasion only. Some indica- 
tion of the services of Norbert the hero is 
furnished in ‘In a Balcony.’ He is “ the 
minister, the queen’s first favourite,” and 
he has completed ‘‘a wonderful year’s 
work ” by 

The junction of two crowns, on her sole head, 

Her house had only dreamed of anciently. 

The queen has, moreover, a husband, “a 
name we know, but still a bond.” Profit- 
ing by these hints, putting the action 
back some hundreds of years, altering the 
names of the characters, and introducing 
two for the first time, Mr. Outram has suc- 
ceeded in furnishing a first act—an act 
preliminary, that is, to the point at which 
Browning takes up the story. Some im- 
probability attends the process. Constance, 
now christened Inez, is no longer a cousin of 
the queen ; she is the sole surviving offspring 
of an adulterous intrigue of the king. 
Amadis, formerly Norbert, is, on his first 
appearance, a mere soldier of fortune, uncer- 
tain whether to take the side of aqueen whom 
every one deserts or that of the prince her 
husband, who, by means of treachery and 
bribes, has all but stripped her of her power. 
He evan puts his decision to the arbitrament 
of abutterfly in the garden, but, seeing Inez, is 
moved to substitute a being hardly, if at all, 
less volatile. A second Ruy Blas, he con- 
quers all obstacles, and is rewarded with the, 





in his case, unsolicited and embarrassing 
love of a queen. Great indeed have been 
his services. He has fought a duel with 
King Miguel and has been wounded, and has 
then gathered troops and led them to constant 
victory. With her husband in her power 
Queen Joan signs his death warrant, and pre- 
pares to espouse the man who, in her belief, 
has done all these heroic deeds for love of 
her. Then, as in the original, explanations 
follow. Not at all the sort of woman to put 
up with further insult is Joan. She deter- 
mines on the death of Inez and Amadis, 
and with superfluous magnanimity prepares 
to share it with them. In her own queenly 
hands she brings a golden flagon full of 
poisoned wine, fills three goblets, and invites 
her two companions to pledge her. To com- 
municate confidence to them she drinks. 
They hesitate to follow her example, and 
before they can make up their minds the 
death pains seize her. Under their influence 
she relents, pardons and unites the lovers, 
and, with a profound contempt for the pro- 
visions of Salic law, which as a Spaniard 
she had no call to respect, points out to the 
assembling troopers Amadis as her suc- 
cessor. 

Almost wild enough is this for the most 
extravagant of the early romanticists. It 
has, however, a measure of that power 
with which they were able to charge 
their pieces. With a tragic termination it 
would have been in their line, but its 
happy close would have shocked them. 
This is, indeed, sufficiently unconvincing 
and inept. Mr. Outram’s verse is fairly 
vigorous. His piece was acted with much 
intensity ; Miss Frances Ivor was Joan, Mr, 
Outram played Amadis, and Mr, Frank 
Worthing was decidedly gallant in bearing 
as Miguel. Miss Mary Ansell looked to the 
life the part of Inez, which is not very com- 
prehensible. The whole was favourably 
received. 








BROWNING’S ‘COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY.’ 


Tue following very interesting letter of Mr. 
Browning was sold at Sotheby’s the other day. 
The greater portion was given in the sale cata- 
logue, but some inaccuracies had crept in, which 
are now corrected. The envelope is addressed to 
‘¢ Christopher Dowson, Junr., Esq., 3, Albion 
Terrace, Commercial Road, Limehouse.” The 
letter clearly refers to ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ 
which was published as No. 6 of “‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates,” with a dedication to Barry 
Cornwall, dated ‘*‘ March, 1844.” 


New Cross, March 10, 1844. 
Private. 

My DEAR Dowson, — You may remember 
Itold you my appointment with C. Kean had been 
for that morning (Monday)—and then stood over 
for the next Saturday (yesterday)—but that, having 
made an effort & ended work the evening I saw you, 
I meant to call on Kean the following morning :— 
I did so, but in consequence of my letter, received 
the day before, his arrangements were made for the 
week, so that till Saturday the business had to wait. 
Yesterday I read my play to him & his charming 
wife (who is to take the principal part)—and all 
went off au mieux, but—he wants to keep it till 
“Easter next year,” and unpublished all the time !— 
His engagement at the Haymarket next May is 
merely for twelve nights, he says—he leaves London 
for Scotland to-morrow or next day, and will be 
occupied for ten hours a day till he returns, my 
play will take him two months at least to study, he 
being a special slowhead—and after the Haymarket 
engagement nothing is to be done till this time next 
year.—Of all which notable pieces of information 

was apprised for the first time after the play was 
read & approved of, for it certainly never entered 
into my mind that anybody, even an actor, could 
need a couple of months to study a part, only, in a 
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iece, which I could match with such an other in | 


ess time by a good deal. But though I could do 
such a thing, I have a head,—that aches oftener 
now than of old—to take care of; and, therefore, 
will do no such thing as let this new work lie stifled 
for a year and odd ; and work double tides to bring 
out something as likely to be popular this present 
season,—for something I mst print, or risk the 
hold, such as it is, I have at present on my public ; 
and, on consideration of the two other pro- 
ductions I have by me in a state of forwardness, 
neither seems nearly so proper for the requirements 
of the moment as this play, & two or three hundred 
pounds will pay me but indifferently for hazarding 
the good fortune which appears slowly but not 
mistakably setting in upon me just now. You will 
not wonder therefore that—tho’ I was so far taken 
by surprise as to promise Kean a copy for Scotland 
& a fortnight’s grace, to come to terms in, before 
I either published the play or accepted any other 

arties’ offer—I say you will not wonder if I have 

etermined to print it directly (acting on the best 
advice I sent it to press yesterday), and merely put 
the right of the acting at Kean’s disposal, if he will 
purchase it, with such a drawback as Macread 
mould, for 1 fear the only other alternative I shall 
allow, that of his getting up the part for next May, 
is quite beyond his power. The poorest man of 
letters (if really of letters) I ever knew, is of far 
higher talents than the best actor I ever expect to 
know; nor is there one spangle too many, one 
rouge smutch too much on their outside man—for 
the inward—Can’'t study a speech in a month! God 
bless them and bless you, my dear Dowson, says 
and prays, yours, R. B. 

[P.S.] I will communicate the end of the matter 
when I have it. 





THE THEATRE AT ERETRIA. 
King’s College, Cambridge, July 14, 1891. 

In the controversy now being carried on in 
the Atheneum concerning the theatre of Mega- 
lopolis and the general question of the nature 
of the Greek skene, reference has been made to 
the theatre of Eretria, which is being excavated 
by the American School of Athens under my 
direction. Dr. Doerpfeld (Philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, April 25th), Messrs. Gardner and Loring 
(Atheneum, June 27th), and Miss Sellers 
(Athenewm, July 4th) have referred to the 
theatre of Eretria in support of their views. 
I write to say that, as we have not completed 
our excavations at Eretria nor published the 
results of even this year’s work, the introduction 
of these results into a discussion, which itself 
appears to me decidedly premature, is hasty and 
unwarranted. 

Our excavations at the theatre of Eretria, 
both as regards the oxnvy and the interesting 
underground passage into the orchestra, do 
certainly seem to have important bearings upon 
the main questions now at issue. Our task for 
the present, which we desire to fulfil without 
haste or prejudice, is the careful and accurate 
statement of the facts we have discovered. The 
reports of Mr. Fossum, who had charge of the 
work at the skene, and of Mr. Brownson, who 
supervised the work in the @éarpov, together 
with plans of the buildings so far as they have 
been laid bare, will be published shortly. It 
will then be time to refer to the evidence con- 
tained in them. 

But I hold that the main discussion is pre- 
mature, and there are reasons which recom- 
mend reticence. What may be called the 
‘* orthodox ” view of the Greek stage has long 
been before the public and has had ample ex- 
position. The new views upheld by Dr. Doerp- 
feld, though they have been made more or less 
public by him and others, have never been 
fully and systematically expounded by their 
chief upholder. One may assume, and we 
know, that Dr. Doerpfeld has a vast amount of 
evidence supporting his theory, which, with his 
exceptional opportunities and faculty of ob- 
servation, he has collected for some years. It 
is for him now to give to the scientific world a 
systematic and adequate account of his views 
and of all his evidence. Meanwhile it behoves 
us to do our own work conscientiously and 
without haste. I fear that the discussion in its 
present stage and form cannot but be prejudicial 
to the final solution of the problem. I feel sure 





that the director and members of the British 
School will candidly acknowledge that the pub- 
lication of their plans and statements in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies before their excava- 
tions were completed was a mistake. It will be 
well to learn from a past error and to give them 
time to complete their work. 

As to the definite facts of the remains of the 
theatre of Megalopolis, it will require the careful 
examination of competent specialists like Dr. 
Doerpfeld to pass judgment; and I do not doubt 
that Mr. Gardner and Mr. Loring and all con- 
cerned in the work will make a candid and 
unqualified admission of any mistake of ob- 
servation they may have made. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Director American School of Athens. 








Bramatic Gossig. 

To the long list of theatres which have closed 
their doors must now be added the St. James’s 
and the Opéra Comique. The Lyceum continues 
for a few days longer the series of revivals which 
usually mark the close of the season. Against 
these houses must be put the Adelphi, which 
will shortly reopen. The patrons of melo- 
drama are little influenced by changes of season, 
and it is chiefly in respect of situation that the 
Adelphi claims to be a West-End house. 

Mr. Irvine meanwhile is busily occupied 
with preparations for ‘King Henry VIII.,’ with 
which his autumn season will open. These are 
on an unusually lavish and costly scale, as the 
mounting of the play is, it is understood, to 
surpass anything hitherto seen at the Lyceum. 
It may be mentioned, though the matter is 
scarcely of public importance, that Mr. Irving 
and Mr. Bancroft were in the crowd that con- 
templated the fireworks at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday last, and that at the close of the 
entertainment Mr. Irving found himself minus 
his watch. His experience may, perhaps, suggest 
new business for Jeremy Diddler. 

Amone forthcoming novelties are ‘Fate and 
Fortune,’ a new melodrama, with which the 
Princess’s will reopen, and ‘ Cousin Kate,’ a 
comedy with serious interest, by Mr. Bronson 
Howard, whose work always repays attention 
(to be played at the Strand). 

Tue Globe will reopen on Thursday for six 
weeks with a revival of Mr. Buchanan’s version 
of ‘Theodora,’ in which Miss Grace Hawthorne 
is to appear. A new play by Mr. W. G. Wills, 
entitled ‘A Royal Divorce,’ is to be given during 
the season. 

Messrs. J. E. Garratr & Co. are going to 
bring out a facsimile reproduction of the first 
folio of Shakspeare by the Dallastype process. 

WE learn from a private letter that Dr. 
Chronegk, of Meiningen, died on Saturday, the 
11th inst., of disease of the heart. His name will 
always hold a high place in the annals of the 
German stage. The history of ‘‘the Meiningers,” 
at least during the last quarter of a century, is 
the history of Dr. Chronegk’s own life. To him 
is due a large share of the credit for all that the 
famous company has effected. If the original 
idea of a travelling ‘‘ Musterbiihne ” came from 
the Duke of Meiningen, or rather from his able 
and art-loving duchess, the practical working 
out of this scheme, both artistically and finan- 
cially, was in Dr. Chronegk’s hands. We be- 
lieve that it was in great part the increasing 
illness of Dr. Chronegk, and the difficulty of 
finding another equally capable man, which 
finally determined the duke to disestablish the 
renowned ‘‘Gesammtgastspiele.” 
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By G. W. E, RUSSELL. 


Being the New Volume in “The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers ” Series. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with new Photogravure Portrait, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


World.—‘ Written in the manly and independ i 
— we should expect in one of his lineage... An het 
book.” 


Speaker.—‘* A volume we may specially commend 
most attractive and authoritative history of the po = 
whom it deals that has yet been given to the world.” 

Saturday Review.—‘ Mr. Russell’s book is enriched by the 
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disposal.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Russell has done his work with souna 
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The RURAL ECONOMY and AGRI- 
CULTURE of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
As seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.I.S. F.R.S.Edin., 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of nburgh; Author of ‘ India in 1887; 
‘Farm Live Stock of Great Britain,’ &c. With 8 Maps, 
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Just published, SECOND ETIDION, thoroughly Revised, demy 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 33s. ; cash price, 30s. (postage, 1s.). 


BRETT'S COMMENTARIES on the PRESENT LAWS of 


ENGLAND. By THOMAS BRETT, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; LL.B. London University; B.A., late 
Scholar and Student of Trinity College, Dublin; Exhibitioner in Real Property and Equity; Holder of the First 
Certificate of Honour, Michaelmas, 1869; Joint-Author of Clerke and Brett’s Conveyancing Acts; Author of Brett’s 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883, and of Leading Cases in Modern Equity ; and late Lecturer in Equity to the Incorporated Law 
Society. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—First Edition. 
“Mr. Brett has attempted a survey of the law of England. He has predecessors in the kind of work he has selected, but 
none of them have so thoroughly searched every nook and cranny of the law for the leading principles as he has done. r. 
Brett’s book is exactly the book which the Law Society require for their purpose. His style is clear and often interesting, 


his work is particularly accurate, and in some cases minutely so. It is a monument of industry and learning, and will ran 
as the best bird’s-eye view of modern English law which has been written for many years.”—Speaker. 

“The design and arrangement are satisfactory, and the book is written in good English. The student will find it by no 
means a dry book, and the style and expression are so clear that he will not often have toread twice over a passage to 
understand its meaning.”—Solicttor’s Journal. 

“The excellences of clear arrangement, pointed and accurate statement, and concise handling justify these weighty 
yolumes. We congratulate Mr. Brett on the successful completion of a most onerous undertaking.’—Daily Chronicle. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


The HISTORY of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Dr. 


RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


*,* This Edition contains additional Chapters on the Parliaments of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 
Bill (1884-85), with an important Note giving the Author's Views on the Irish Question, and a New and Copious Index. 


“No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make clear the history and nature of the English 
Constitution......He discusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting ? How far do recent changes in the franchise 
accord with the old spirit of the Constitution? What is in store for us with democracy supreme? On such questions as 
these the opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no bookworm, and has sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly 
much more er than that of most Englishmen....... At this time these volumes are epecially instructive. They cast 
light on almost all the great questions of current politics.”— Times. 

“As a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over existing 
treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English constitutional history......The 
translation is, so far as we have been able to observe, generally correct and adequate, and English students have every 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.”—Atheneum. 

“This book is a monument of German patience and industry kines Dr. Gneist’s book, we may say in conclusion, ought to 
be on the shelves of every student of our constitutional history.”—Saturday Review. 


“Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy recognition of the great services which Dr. Gneist has 
rendered to the history of English institutions.” —Academy. 


“The heavy task of translating the book has been executed by Mr. Ashworth with taste and judgment.”—Scotsman, 





THIRD EDITION, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ENGLISH PARLIAMENT: its Growth 


and Development through a Thousand Years (800-1887). By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of ‘ The History of 
the English Constitution.’ Translated by Prof. A. H. KEANE, B.A. F.R.G.S. 
“English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English Parliament by the greatest living authority on the 
Continent.”—Atheneum. 


“It completes the vast survey of our English institutions......to which so great a portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life 
has been devoted.”—Daily News, 


Just published, FOURTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised, embracing all the recent Legislation and Rules, 
demy 8vo. cloth, 1/. 15s.; cash price, 28s. (postage, 9d.). 


EMDEN’S PRACTICE and FORMS in WINDING-UP COM- 


PANIES. A Concise and Practical Treatise upon the Law and Practice relating to the Winding-up of Companies, 
from the commencement of the Winding-up Proceedings to Dissolution, and a Chapter on Reconstruction. By 
ALFRED EMDEN, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; Author of ‘ The Law relating to Building, Building 
Leases, and Building Contracts’; ‘A Complete Collection of Practice Statutes, Orders, and Rules’; ‘Shareholder’s 
Legal Guide,’ &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—Previous Editions. 


The authorities are brought down to date, and the whole work is thoroughly well done......We have rarely met with a 
her in which so much pains have been taken, not only to set forth the whole of the law and practice to which it relates, 
Aad so in the most lucid and concise manner. The book will be of great assistance to all who are concerned in the 
wie meee of Companies, particularly to those who are comparatively new to the work. If the practitioner goes wrong 

vit Me, Emden’s book in his hand it will be his own fault.”—Law Times. 

be We think the arrangement of this book is very good. Each step in Winding-up proceedings is traced......The statutes 

— at length in the appendix haeaed There is a very good time table, and also a convenient tabulated summary of the 

" tne Cases upon the liability of contributories. The collection of precedents is large......The work is brought completely 

ba date. ith regard to the treatment of the very numerous cases with which company law abounds, it is always 
eent, and the style is easy and perspicuous.”—Law Journal, 

Mr. Emden is already well known asa legal author, and his book on the Winding-up of Companies will, we think, 
‘windi ¢ his treatise is judiciously confined to the important branch of company law which relates to 
com eee ; and the author is thereby enabled, within the compass of a volume, to supply the practitioner with a very 
naubete work. In arrangement little is left to be desired; and by variations of type and marginal references the eye is 








assisted in its search for any particular subject. The appendix of forms cannot fail to be practically useful.” 
olicitor’s Journal, 
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REGINALD WINSLOW, M.A. LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-law. 
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“Mr, Winslow....is clear, accurate, and practical, and has made a 
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“The object of his book is to explain the rights of authors of artistic 
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work is one that should be in the hands of every artist.” 
Magazine of Art. 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, demy 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The LAW of COPYRIGHT. By 
THOMAS EDWARD SCRUTTON, M.A. LL.B., Barrister- 
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The Sixth Series of Norzs anp QuertEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
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| PHILOLOGY. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot” — 


Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles Il.—Where did | 


Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 


Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | 


—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light "—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testameut—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic M ythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Ari’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes ’'—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie 0’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to sn iff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
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Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-name 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk. 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arnms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. “= 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens: me 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— §f sthor! 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez and his Works—Tassie’s Medallions esther’s 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ “Th 
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ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “‘Indulgence”—The ‘“ Month’s Mind’— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—“ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175-—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophane? 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—lImitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormoui- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Hou 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K— 
Ladies’ Clubs —Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beat- 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Femsle 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Register 
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On rollers for 24 by 18 inches, 64. or on linen and 


» 1s. 6d. , 
Jest published, in improved type, HAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. Simple 
ALL'S FIRST FRENCH COURSE, and France A PT as, ee a Tey ae of Accident 
? an en illness Common ren. 

H ‘and the French. With valuable Additions to Grammar and It provides against Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, 
ns. Child Crow’ Serene © Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, 
| Fits, Nose rg tes ‘oisons, Scalds, Si , Substances in the Ears, 

| Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 
London: James Epps & Co. 48, ‘Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


1s. 6d. ; Key, 1s. 8d. 


peading Less0! 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited. 








From the ATHENEUM, July 4, 1891. 

«J have to draw the attention of the English public to the remarkable success recently achieved by a new 
and young writer, Potapenko, who made his literary début in 1881...... He is distinguished for 
his delicate observations, the freshness of his impressions, an absence of artificiality, and a depth 
of feeling which he is able to infuse into his reader without even once descending to the tricks of 
the rhapsodist, and often by a simple description...... It is due to these great qualities that two 
of his works have enjoyed so great a success, ‘In Actual Service’ is the story of a young man 
who, having finished his studies at a higher theological college, renounces a brilliant scholarly 
career in order to become a village parish priest and realize his ideal of a true pastor.” 

From the ATHENEUM, July 11, 1891. 

«M, Milyoukov, in his article on Russian literature last week mentioned a new and successful writer 
called Potapenko, who has lately written a remarkable novel, the title of which, literally rendered, 
would be ‘In Actual Service.’ It is not difficult to divine that the translation by Mr. Gaussen, 
which forms the new volume of ‘The Pseudonym Library,’ and is called ‘ A Russian Priest,’ is the 
first appearance in England of this new and remarkable novelist among the Slavs.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.’ 


A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 
By IIOTAIIEHKO. Translated by WILLIAM GAUSSEN. 


24mo. paper, ls, 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
London: T, FisHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 








SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE. By F. Leyton. 


“ There is indubitable merit in F. Leyton’s ‘ The Shadows of the Lake.’ Many of these compositions are deeply tinged 
with melancholy. At the same time it is no less true that one of our greatest gots said that ‘sweetest songs oft come of 
saddest thought,’ and everybody knows what point of time it is that the swan chooses for its most dulcet strains.”—Graphic_ 


“Rare indeed is the poet who can touch even with ‘ flying finger’ the subject of a mourner’s sorrow......We think this 
author has acquitted himself well. To our mind, the two longest poems are the best,—namely, ‘The Bells Beneath the 
Sea’ and ‘ Father and Child.’ These, together with ‘ The Shadows of the Lake,’ are of sufficient length to give scope to the 
author's imagination and sense of the picturesque.”— Vanity Fair. 


“The poems on death are in truth the best Mr. Leyton has written.”— Whitehall Review. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, Limited, Paternoster House, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. announce 
that an Original and Powerfully-Written Story, 
entitled ‘A DIVIDED DUTY,’ by Miss IDA 
LEMON, is now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


London: Bedford-street, Strand. 


The WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. Translated 
by CHARLES G. LELAND (Hans Breitmann).— Mr. W. 
HEINEMANN begs to announce that the First Volume of the 
above, containing ‘ The Florentine Nights,’ ‘ The Memoirs of Herr 
von Schnabelewopski,’ ‘ The Rabbi of Bacharach,’ and ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Maidens and Women,’ will be ready at all Booksellers’ early neat 
week. Price 5s.—Volumes 2 and 3, being ‘ Pictures of Travel,’ in 
Two Volumes, are in the press. 

*,.* Prospectus on application. 
London: 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 189], 


WITH THE INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


SHORTLY BE READY. 











WILL 


le - The Index is now ready, price 6d.; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 
N EXPLANATION of the CONSTITUTION 


of the ETHER, of the Constitution of Matter, and of the Cause of 
Universal Gravitation. By JAS. GEORGE VINE, Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 
London: Wm. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 





TO HOLIDAY TRIPPERS,—SPECIAL. — 


Lae | Review speaks of ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL 
LIBRARY ‘‘as necessary to the traveller as a rug in winter 
and a dust-coat in summer.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ARROWSMITH’S 
BRISTOL LIBRARY. 


By MONA CAIRD. 
Feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE of the MOORS. 


Vol. XLVII. of Series. 


The following 1s. Books by Popular Authors 
are strongly recommended :— 


CALLED BACK. By Hugh =. 
BROWN EYES. . By May Crommelin. 
. DARK DAYS. By Hugh Conway. 

. FORT MINSTER, M.P. By Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B. M.P. 
The RED CARDINAL. By Mrs. Frances Elliot. 

. The TINTED VENUS. By F. Anstey. 

JONATHAN’S HOME, By Alan Dale. 

SLINGS and ARROWS. By Hugh Conway. 

. OUT of the MISTS. By Daniel Dormer. 

. KATE PERCIVAL. By Mrs. J. Comyns Carr. 

1. KALEE’S SHRINE. Grant Allen. 

. CARRISTON’S GIFT. By - Conway. 

. The MARK of CAIN. By Andrew Lang. 

. PLUCK. BY J. Strange Winter. 

. DEAR LIFE. By Mrs. J. E. Panton. 

16. GLADYS’S PERIL. By John Coleman and John C. 


Chute. 

17. WHOSE HAND? or, the Mystery of No Man’s Heath. 
By W. G. Wills and the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 

18. THAT WINTER NIGHT. By Robert Buchanan. 

19. The GUILTY RIVER. By Wilkie Collins. 

20. FATAL SHADOWS. By Mrs. L. L. Lewis. 

21. The LOVELY WANG. By Hon. L. Wingfield. 

22. PATTY’S PARTNER. By Jean Middlemass. 

23. ‘*V.R.” A Comedy of Errors. Sg hag me Rose. 

24. The PARK LANE MYSTERY. By Joseph Hatton. 

25. FRIEND MAC DONALD. By Max O'Rell. 

26. KATHARINE REGINA. By Walter Besant. 

27. JAN VERCLOOTZ. By Matthew Strong. 

28. The CLIFF MYSTERY. By Hamilton Aidé. 

29. AS a BIRD to the SNARE. By Gertrude Warden. 

30. TRACKED OUT. By Arthur A’Beckett. 

31. A SOCIETY CLOWN. By George Grossmith. 

32. CHECK and COUNTER-CHECK. By Brander Mat- 
thews and George H. Jessop. 

33. The INNER HOUSE. BY Walter Besant. 

34. A VAGABOND WILL. W. G. Waters. 

35. PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. By Lee. 

36. TROLLOPE’S DILEMMA. By St. Aubyn. 

37. JACQUES BONHOMME. By Max O Rell. 

38. The DOUBTS of DIVES. By Walter Besant. 

39. FAIR PHYLLIS of LAVENDER WHARF. By James 
Greenwood. 

40. HARD LUCK., By Arthur A’Beckett. 

41. TWO and TWO. A Tale of Four. By Elizabeth Glaister. 

42. The RAJAH and the ROSEBUD. By William Sime. 

43. BEHIND the KAFES. By Mary Albert. 

44. The DEMONIAC. By Walter Besant. 

45. OUR BOYS and GIRLS at SOHOOL. By Henry J. 
Barker, B.A. 

46. The CORONER’S UNDERSTUDY. Captain Coe. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each, 


THREE MEN IN A BOAT. 
THE DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, 11, Quay-street. 
London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
Kent & Co. Limited, 


THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


as 
SPens pew 


tt 
m Cobo 


— 
ou 





and GLOBE 


Head Offices. 
Liverpool and London. 
Total Invested Funds ee £8,060,854 


To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 101. to 10,0002. 
Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
(Kindly note numbers. ) 
Goods carefully Removed and Warehoused. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
best remedy for 
on neta 


, 








The 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADAC 


” and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


ee 


BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6g,, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES.—WORMWOOD.’ 
By Jessie Fothergill. 


By Rhoda Broughton. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 

“Doctor Cupid.” 
Alas! 


[Jn the press. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 
Which Shall It Be? 
The Wooing O’t. 

Her Dearest Foe. 
Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Marcus Clarke. 


For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 


By Hawley Smart. 


Breezie Langton. 


By Hector Malot. 
No Relations. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 
Mary St. John. tim tie press. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 

















By W. E, Norris. 


Thirlby Hall. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 

The Rogue. 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 


A Ballroom Repentance. 
A Girton Girl. 


By Charles Reade. 


A Perilous Secret. 


By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Lady Grizel. 


By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
A Sister’s Story. 


By Marie Corelli. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 


(Reprinting. 


Vendetta! 
Thelma. |  Ardath. 
Wormwood. criss aay. 


By Florence Montgomery. 


Misunderstood. 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By Mary Linskill. 
Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


By E. Werner. 


Under a Charm. 

No Surrender. 

Success: and How He Won It. 
Fickle Fortune. 


By J. Sheridan le Fanu. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 














By Marie CoreELLt. 


The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 


| By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By Frances M. Peard. 


Near Neighbours. 


Anonymous. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange Not to be True. 


By Helen Mathers. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Mrs. Parr. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


By Baroness Tautpheus. 
The Initials. | Quits. 


By Mrs. Riddell. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Jane Austen. 


(Messrs. Bentley's are the only complete 
Editions of Miss Austen’s Works. ) 


Emma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Per- 


suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor” —Adverti 





and Busi 








Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Orfice, 22, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Jomn C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Francts at 22, Took’s-court, Carsitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh,—Saturday, July 18, 1991, 














